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COMMENT 


WE diseuss at length in other columns the results and sig- 
nificance of the recent elections. On the whole, there is lit- 
tle ground for complaint. The most encouraging feature was 
the size of the vote polled in all sections of the country. For 
an “off year” it was extraordinary, and demonstrates conclu- 
sively the distinctly “growing interest” in public questions 
which we have noted from time to time on these pages. So 
long as the people give serious attention both in their minds 
and at the polls to their local, State, and national problems, no 
serious danger to republican institutions need be apprehended ; 
unless our theory of government of, for, and by the people be 
false, apathy is our sole menace. How gratifying and how im- 
pressive is the spectacle of our next national election fore- 
told by this great outpouring of American citizens! 


We regret, for reasons previously stated, the meagreness of 
the Republican majority returned to the House of Representa- 
tives. The difficulties confronting the President, whom again 
we feel impelled to designate as “the only valuable asset of 
the Republican party,” are doubled in consequence, rendering 
him yet more vulnerable to the subtle attacks of: the aged 
Bourbons who still hold the reins of party management. 
Nevertheless, the country has spoken in no uncertain tone 
for progress and for Roosevelt, and those who stand in the 
way will need all of their cunning to evade the effects of right- 
eous public indignation. The party may yet be regenerated; 
the tariff may yet be revised; Cuba may yet be “free,” in 
fact as well as in name—so at least we may hope. 


John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he won’t vote for David B. 


The end of the crafty Mr. Hill’s aspirations to the Presi- 
dency has been reached, and a fortunate fact it is. Never 
before has that satanic political figure stood forth so fully re- 
vealed to the gaze of honest men. Not soon again, more- 
over, will a great party, at the behest of a demagogue, palter 
to the unorganized and greatly overestimated forces of disor- 
der and discontent. For this much we give thanks, but it is 


by no means a compensation for what. might have been. 
“ Judge Parker could and should be elected,” were our words 
on the eve of the State convention. That he could have been, 
nobody now can doubt. That he should have been must be ob- 
vious to any patriotic citizen upon contemplation of the sat- 
isfaction he would surely have experienced two years later 
in choosing from two men of equally high character and 
lofty aims a President of the United States. Judge 
Parker may yet be nominated, but he is not the national figure 
that Governor Parker would have been, and his chance of suc- 
cess is immeasurably smaller. Mr. Hill’s last service to his 
party is a fitting crown of a career useful only as an object- 
lesson to those who have not yet learned that honesty is the 
best politics. 


The re-clection of Justice John Clinton Gray, of the New 
York Court of Appeals, is a vindication of the principle of the 
independence of the judiciary, and of the democracy which 
resented and repelled the attack upon it. Justice Gray was 
elected by men who voted against the ticket on which he was 
a candidate. Both he and Judge Werner, his opponent, were 
on the bench when they were nominated, Judge Gray by elec- 
tion and Judge Werner by temporary appointment by the 
Governor. Judge Gray’s term is expiring. Judge Werner 
will hold indefinitely. With Judge Gray’s re-election, both 
continue on the bench of the Court of Appeals. If Judge Gray 
had been defeated, the Governor would have had an oppor- 
tunity to select another Supreme Court judge to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Werner’s election as Gray’s successor. Ap- 
parently there was no other reason than this for the refusal 
of the Republican party to abide by the rule of giving to a 
satisfactory judge a renomination by both parties. The bar 
has established and enforced this rule, and when the Re- 
publican party failed to follow it the lawyers went to the 
people and persuaded them to carry it out. It was honorable 
and good citizenship in the bar to do this, and it is creditable 
to the intelligence of the people of the State that they followed 
good and non-partisan advice. The Republican politicians 
who undertook to use the judiciary as party patronage are 
properly rebuked. They were rebuked again in the defeat of 
Attorney-General Davies, who is wholly unfit for the posi- 
tion, but who was nominated for Justice of the Supreme Court 
for purely partisan reasons. These two results of the election 
are most excellent. The people of New York are evidently 
not yet ready to permit the politicians to debauch the courts. 


There are a good many Republicans who profess to distrust 
John Wanamaker, but it is significant that most of these are 
found in the State of Pennsylvania. One of the reasons why 
Mr. Wanamaker is not liked is that for some years he has 
been in the habit of telling the bitter truth about the conditions 
prevailing in the party in the State, and especially about Sena- 
tor Quay. In a recent interview he said: “Quay’s government, 
and Quay’s creatures in other branches of the State govern- 
ment, make it impossible to prosecute the violators of the 
Constitution. . . . The fundamental law is broken and the 
civil power is inert. The gang which rules the State, from 
the Governor down, makes the courts seem almost useless. 
It buys or otherwise ‘ fixes’ the juries. No one who cares to 
get the facts will question this.” This is a solemn and mo- 
mentous truth, and it is spoken of the second largest State in 
the Union, and describes a situation fraught with danger to 
the whole country. Within the last six months Pennsylvania 
officials have demonstrated that they are impotent in the pres- 
ence of any mob which is large enough to turn the fortunes 
of an election. Not only have the criminals who murdered 
innocent and industrious men, or drove them from their work, 
or wrecked their homes and persecuted their wives and chil- 
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dren, trampled on the law, but their accomplices have been 
the State and local officers who are charged with the duty of 
defending and maintaining the majesty which they have act- 
ually helped to outrage. If there is left any of the spirit of 
liberty which inspired Pennsylvania in the crises of the past, 
her people will soon rise in angry revolt against those who are 
disgracing her once honorable name and her once fair fame. 


Tt is well known that the Union mine-workers on the one 
hand, and the mine owners or operators on the other, have 
agreed to be bound for three years by the decision that shall 
be rendered by President Roosevelt’s anthracite commission, 
no matter how repugnant the decision may be to one of the 
parties, nor how many indications of bias it may exhibit. So 
much, at all events, is settled. If, however, the commission de- 
sires to accomplish anything more than a temporary accom- 
modation of conflicting interests, if it aims to propound some 
general principles which will commend themselves to both 
parties, principles the acceptance of which will tend to avert 
strikes hereafter, it should recognize from the outset the duty 
of establishing and maintaining a reputation for flawless im- 
partiality. All the members of it should studiously avoid in- 
fection by sympathy for either side, and, above all things, they 
should shun the disclosure of such sympathy. They have no 
business to enter upon the consideration of the economical, 
legal, and constitutional questions involved in the recent 
controversy with any prepossessions on their own part; and 
if such prepossessions exist, they should be concealed with the 
utmost wariness, if any weight or influence is to be attached 
to the decision rendered. 


This perfectly obvious precaution against misconstruction 
seems to have been overlooked by two members of the com- 
mission, Judge Gray and Bishop Spalding, who, as all the 
papers have reported, allowed their personal sympathies to be 
clearly discerned by making gifts of money to some of the 
boys employed by the union workers in the anthracite mines. 
It manifestly matters not in the least whether the gifts were 
small or large: it is simply astounding that any gifts at all 
should have been made under the circumstances by a man 
who occupies a seat on the bench of a United States court, 
and who, by virtue of his judicial experience, has been de- 
puted to preside over the present commission. What would 
Judge Gray think or say of an occupant of a judicial tribunal 
who, while a litigation was pending before him, should pub- 
licly make a gift of money to the children of one of the liti- 
gants? Would he deem such conduct worthy of a judge, or 
calculated to convince the bar that the judgment to be ren- 
dered in the case then pending would be entirely unbiassed ? 
If such an example is set by the judicial head of the commis- 
sion, what can be expected from his colleagues who lack the 
advantage of having been trained in the precedents and cus- 
toms of a discreet and far-sighted bench? This may seem a 
smal] matter to some persons, but all lawyers are aware that 
the slightest speck on the judicial ermine may do incalculable 
harm, by impairing public confidence in the impartiality of 
judicial decisions. 


Colombian affairs are entering a new and important phase, 
having a direct bearing on the construction of the Panama 
Canal. The famous General Uribe-Uribe has surrendered, 
along with his follower, General Castillo, handing over to the 
government their force of fifteen hundred men, well supplied 
with rifles and ammunition and ten machine-guns. This re- 
moves a formidable barrier in the way of transporting troops 
from the capital to the isthmus, and re-enforcements under 
the government leader, General Luco Velasco, have already 
begun to arrive at Colon. We may look for some compromise 
between Governor Salazar and General Herrera at an early 
date, with a consequent restoration of peace and security 
throughout the whole isthmian region. When this result is 
reached, it will be due in part to the collapse of General Uribe- 
Uribe, but probably even more to the action of Rear-Admiral 
Casey in opening up negotiations with the contending parties, 
and in showing them that their common interests in the new 
era of Colombian prosperity greatly outweigh their points of 
difference. We look on Admiral Casey’s action as a precedent 
of good omen for the whole of Latin America. As is only 
natural, this new phase of United States influence is not 
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wholly acceptable to the Latin Americans themselves. We 
must interpret in this way certain incidents which happened 
at Rio Janeiro during the recent visit of the Chilean fleet to 
Brazilian waters. There was a tendency to make common 
cause against the United States, at least so far as demonstra- 
tive assurances of sympathy between Chile and Brazil can be 
so construed; and there is no doubt that the Acre affair has 
occasioned considerable irritation in Brazil against this coun- 
try. There is evidence of a new tendency to solidarity of 
feeling among the South-American states, symptoms of which 
we recorded in our last issue; and should this presage an 
abatement of the everlasting boundary disputes between the 
southern republics, we cannot be too grateful for it, even if it 
be shown to arise from latent animosity to the United States 
and jealousy of our interference in Latin-American affairs. 
Anything which adds to South-American stability is to our 
advantage, whatever the cause may be. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the Bogota government has 
ordered Sefior Concha, its Minister at Washington, to resume 
negotiations for a treaty giving the United States a right of 
way across the Panama isthmus. The sole obstruction to the 
conclusion of a treaty seems now to be that whereas the origi- 
nal price agreed upon was $7,000,000 cash, and a covenant to 
pay an annual rental of $600,000 after the lapse of fourteen 
years, Colombia now demands $10,000,000 in cash, and desires 
the rental to begin at once. We imagine that the obstruction 
will be quickly surmounted in one way or another. Certain 
we are that our State Department will not submit to be im- 
posed upon in the matter, especially as Nicaragua’s offer of an 
isthmian right of way is practically gratuitous. As to the 
assertion of the Bogota government that the Colombian con- 
stitution forbids it to alienate national territory in perpetuity, 
and that the utmost it can grant is a lease for ninety-nine 
years renewable at the expiration of that term, that is a matter 
which that government must settle with the Colombian people, 
many of whom, we fancy, will be reminded by its sudden af- 
fectation of respect for the constitution that the devil can 
quote Scripture for his purpose. 


It is a well-known rule of international law that, when we 
have once recognized a foreign government, it is not for us 
to dispute its plenary authority to enter into any kind of 
treaty. Should the Bogota government see fit to grant us a 
right of way in perpetuity, we certainly should accept it, and 
thereafter defend our title against all claimants. Should the 
Colombian revolutionists succeed one day in overturning the 
government headed by Dr. Marroquin, they may punish him, 
if they like, for an act which they term unconstitutional, and 
therefore treasonable. With that, however, we have nothing 
to do. In the eye of international law, we are entirely war- 
ranted in accepting anything which the recognized government 
of Colombia chooses to sell. As to the difference between a 
grant of a right of way in perpetuity and a lease for ninety- 
nine years, it is really immaterial. We shall never relax our 
hold upon the isthmus when we have acquired one, but v.e 
shall be at all times ready to satisfy any equitable claims on 
the part of our grantor. 


A few weeks ago we explained the reason why a force of 
United States artillery was maintained in Cuba, which, un- 
der the decision of our courts, is a foreign country. We stated 
that the troops were left “ for the purpose of keeping the coast 
defences in order, and, incidentally, for the purpose of in- 
structing the new-born Cuban army in the use of its ma- 
terials.” Since this was published, copies of two circular let- 
ters, the last, or among the last, of the official papers issued 
by General Wood as Military Governor, have come into our 
possession. They are dated May 19, 1902. They assign Cap- 
tain D. E. Aultman as instructor of the “Cuerpo de Artil- 
leria.” Captain Aultman had already been on duty with this 
corps, and had rendered such excellent service that the Mili- 
tary Governor mentioned him specially, saying that he had 
raised the corps “to a high state of efficiency and discipline.” 
The query will naturally arise, “ Why is it, then, since the 
Cuban army—for this corps constitutes the new republic’s 
whole military foree—is in a high state of efficiency and dis- 
cipline, that our own small artillery contingent cannot be 
withdrawn?” and it is a difficult question to answer in any 





















manner that can be reconciled with an intention to deal hon- 
orably with Cuba. 


Ex-Assistant-Secretary Vanderlip is alarmed at the infla- 
tion of credit liabilities in this country, which, he says, have 
in the last four years increased $4,000,000,000. The mere fact 
of an increase in the form of currency involved in this is not 
necessarily alarming. Nor does it follow that the increase of 
commercial liabilities is to be feared because the banks have 
not increased their specie and legal-tender holdings, unless 
it ean be further shown that the banks have lent beyond the 
safety point, and, so far, this is not the case. The inflation, 
if that term be proper, of credit liabilities is a sign of active 
business, and, therefore, an evidence of prosperity. The in- 
terchange of credits is our only elastic currency. Like the 
bank-note circulation of Canada, its volume rises and falls 
with the demands of business. By way of loans, the quick 
capital of the country is distributed among those who are em- 
ploying it, and it passes from one to another through the 
medium of bank checks. If this capital is employed merely 
in gambling, the situation is probably dangerous; but if it 
is employed in legitimate trading, its quick transferrences 
through loans and checks indicate abounding commercial 
health, and it is in this latter condition that the country now 
finds itself. Prophets of ill we have always with us—not that 
we would class Mr. Vanderlip in the unhappy class — and 
their predictions come true sooner or later. This is but saying 
that reaction is one of the facts of human life, and that the 
business world can no more escape its downs than a sound in- 
dividual can avoid illness. But the man who, in health, takes 
no chances, for fear of falling sick, is like the commercial 
body that shuns adventures because a pinching time may come 
in the future. At present, the pinching time is not in sight, 
and it ought to be the task of the day to make hay while the 
sun shines, so that the hay be well cut, well cured, and secure- 
ly housed. 





We have become so habituated to having commissions of 
one sort and another from foreign lands visit our shores to 
investigate industrial and other conditions in this country 
that, as items of news, the announcements of the arrival of 
these bodies are beginning to lack interest. We have had a 
dozen such in the past year, and in their personnel they have 
ranged from manufacturers and exporters to admirals and 
princes of royal blood. Yesterday we had Lord Charles Beres- 
ford here casting his unusually keen eye over our doings; to- 
day the Prince of Siam is looking with no languid interest 
into the exhibits we have to show, and close upon his heels 
comes Mr. Alfred Mosely, with a following of unusual magni- 
tude. Mr. Mosely is attended by correspondents of the Lon- 
don Times and Reuter’s Agency, and representatives as well 
of the British carpenters, plasterers, iron - founders, boiler- 
makers, shipbuilders, cotton-spinners, tailors, bookbinders, 
printers, weavers, electrical workers, and every other trade 
in the British Isles. Surely a formidable company of note- 
takers, but none the less welcome for that. What these gen- 
tlemen have seen and are yet to see we trust they will find 
to their satisfaction, edification, and instruction. They will 
doubtless find much to criticise, as well as to admire, but what 
will impress them as much as anything else, we fancy, is the 
ease of access to all our institutions, public and private, which 
will meet them on every hand. The frank willingness of the 
American worker to show to any one whatever he may have 
that is worth seeing is notable contrasted with the secretive 
tendencies of his competitors over the sea. It is the fact that 
the British manufacturer is very loath to admit the stran- 
ger within his gates, to give him the benefit of his experience, 
and so serve the whole general cause of his particular trade. 
In France and Germany they are no less hedged about with the 
Chinese wall of secrecy, but here, in the main, our book of 
achievement is so open a one that he who runs may read. 
Whether this is due to pride, over-security, or lack of caution 
matters little. The fact itself is interesting, and we think 
that in working so openly Uncle Sam is not only doing wise- 
ly, but is promoting the cause of an industrial education of 
the best sort, from which in the end he cannot fail to profit. 





According to the statistical report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 21,847 people were killed on railroads 
in the United States during the three years ending June 30, 
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1900. In the same three years about 23,500 persons were mur- 
dered. No statistics are at hand which show what number lost 
their lives by accidents in mills, factories, mines, and other 
places of labor, but the number must have been very great. 
We are altogether too prodigal of human life in this country. 
In the matter of murders we seem to be improving. Accord- 
ing to the figures of the Chicago Tribune, there were 10,652 
in 1896, and only 6225 in 1899. But the number of deaths by 
railroad accidents increases annually. The figures for 1900 
were 7865 killed, and 50,320 injured. The number of British 
soldiers who lost their lives in South Africa is almost exactly 
the same as the number of persons killed in the same space of 
time (three years) on our railroads. We are too careless, too 
indifferent, not only in the way we run railroads, but in most 
matters that involve the hazard of accident. Take the fire- 
works explosion on the night of Election day. What a pre- 
posterous accident! Thirteen dead and fifty hurt because fire- 


works were carelessly handled. 





The swift and retributive justice meted out to the auto- 
mobilist who was held responsible for the overturning of a 
trolley-car at Yonkers recently has aroused no little comment 
throughout the country. The thing which the venturesome 
chauffeur has had most to dread has happened, and a judge, 
for reasons that have seemed valid to a large proportion of 
the community, has inflicted a punishment upon an offender 
which is really punitive. Coincidentally, in Connecticut and 
in Paris similar drastic measures have been taken, much to 
the consternation of those who possess or run these motor- 
ears. Without going into the rights of the individual cases 
in point, we must confess that our chief surprise is that these 
things have not happened before. That they should have hap- 
pened now is the most natural thing in the world, and the 
chauffeurs who have the misfortune to find themselves the 
victims of an aroused judiciary have only themselves to blame 
for their present predicament. It has been pointed out in the 
columns of this newspaper over and over again that sooner 
or later a seemingly vindictive punishment would be meted 
out to some offender, an unwilling one, of course, who would 
find himself made an example of, not as a mere punishment 
for his individual offence, but as a corrective of a growing and 
deplorable tendency on the part of automobilists generally to 
violate the public rights upon the public highway. There is 
no martyr’s crown for these victims of outraged justice, how- 
ever innocent of intentional wrongdoing they may be, for it 
is the significant fact that even in quarters where the judges 
have been criticised for over-severity, there has been coupled 
with this criticism an acknowledgment of the probable cor- 
rective effectiveness of their sentences. The railroading of 
the Yonkers prisoner to jail and his mistreatment at the hands 
of his jailers were undoubtedly an outrage upon one who was 
already sufficiently in peril, and in that aspect of the case 
the chauffeur Raymond finds much sympathy from the public; 
but as to the severity of the sentence, there are few who con- 
demn, and many who believe in upholding the hands of the 
suburban Draco who imposed it. Whatever the merits of the 
Raymond appeal, the punishment of which he now stands in 
danger is likely to cure somewhat the intemperate zeal of the 
motor-ear performer who has been so much of a menace in 
the past, and for that reason it is to be welcomed by all 
who have the safety of the public at all at heart. 





There has latterly been so much severe criticism of Chris- 
tian Science that it is a relief to score a point on behalf of 
that widely discussed institution. Report is made of a Kan- 
sas man who has for many years been a beneficiary of Uncle 
Sam’s pension laws because of stomach trouble and rheuma- 
tism contracted in the service of his country, but who, having 
been converted to Christian Science, now surrenders his pen- 
sion, impelled to this act by his belief that it is not disease, 
but a mortal error, that has troubled him all these years. It 
is seldom that we find a man of such fidelity to creed as to 
surrender a material advantage, which he might very proper- 
ly retain, for principle’s sake, and we congratulate Mrs. Eddy 
upon this shining light which has been made luminous through 
the propagation of her doctrinal views. With others of our 
contemporaries we do not believe that the United States 
Treasury will benefit largely from any widespread emulation 
of the Kansas man’s sacrificial act, but the deed of renuncia- 
tion itself is sufficiently refreshing and unexpected to be a 





































































matter for some rejoicement. The only possible harm that 
ean come of it is in the direction of an addition to the list 
of pensionable disabilities. It might very well happen that 
men hitherto unable to get upon the pension rolls for the lack 
of physical disabilities contracted during the wars, under an 
amended eligibility list hased upon the Kansas man’s renun- 
ciation, could secure entrance thereto because of some mortal 
error resulting from army or navy service in ’61 or in ’98. 
It is believed that many mortal errors were contracted by our 
veterans of the war with Spain which are without the cogni- 
zance of examining boards, and if the country were com- 
pelled to pay for these the expenses of the Spanish war would 
increase as the years roll by, just as those of the civil war 
have grown greater year by year. We do not seriously look, 
however, for any movement looking to the extension of the 
disability list, and up to the hour of writing nothing but that 
which is commendable obtrudes itself upon the situation; and 
when we consider that the Kansas Scientist might have con- 
tinued to receive his governmental stipend until the Day of 
Judgment, there being no such thing as death within the ken 
of his ereed, we cannot but doff our hats to him whom 
Diogenes must have had in mind when, lantern in hand, he 
set out to find an honest man. 


What proportion of the Doukhobors in Manitoba have left 
their homes has not been clearly ascertained. Apparently 
about a thousand are on the march. There are at least eight 
thousand of them altogether, so that it may be that a large 
majority have retained their sanity and stayed at home. But 
those who have turned wanderers in the face of a Manitoba 
winter present a problem of the most curious difficulty. No- 
thing that is said to them seems to have any effect. There are 
probably not lunatic asylums enough in Manitoba to hold 
them, and if there were they would not be fit places of refuge 
for them. Many of them will doubtless die, and after a while 
the rest will probably ecnclude that they have mistaken their 
mission. Nothing quite like these Doukhobors was ever seen 
before on this continent. We had Coxey and his army, but 
that was a summer excursion, and a good deal of a joke. This 
Doukhobor movement has nothing jocular about it. It is not 
quite unprecedented, but it is very much out of date. Such 
things happened in Europe in the Middle Ages, sometimes on 
a great scale. The Crusaders might have had a fellow-feel- 
ing for the Doukhobors, but they seem amazing wights to us. 





The Canadian Doukhobors have unintentionally shed a new 
and remarkable light on the question of the dissenting sects 
in Russia, making it clear that the Russian Orthodox Church 
may not be so entirely in the wrong, so intolerant and unrea- 
sonable in its attitude towards them as its critics would have 
us believe. The Doukhobors, or “spirit wrestlers,” of the 
Northwest Provinces recently made themselves conspicuous 
by turning loose al] their domestic animals, on the ground 
that they too had immortal souls, and must not be condemned 
to servitude—which at least shows a gentle spirit. Then 
they declined to provide against the severity of the northern 
winter, saying that this would betray distrust in Providence, 
who provided even for the sparrows, and now they have left 
their settlements in a body, to the number of fifteen hundred, 
announcing that they are sent forth to preach peace, and de- 
claring that they hope to march on till they meet their Re- 
deemer in the flesh. There is something heroic and at the 
same time most pitiful in the doings of these fanatics; it is 
said that, at setting out, all provided themselves with warm 
winter clothes, taking wagons for the weak and the children, 
which, as they had no beasts of burden, they had to drag 
themselves; but they soon wearied of the heavy carts, and left 
them by the way-side, carrying their sick on litters of poplar 
branches with blankets tied between. Then a wave of enthu- 
siasm and fear swept over them, and they cast away their warm 
clothes, many going barefoot and bareheaded, chanting, pray- 
ing, and crying out as they went. Night came on them while 
they were out in the wilderness, and they lay down on the 
bare ground to sleep, close to a railroad track, or passed the 
night in prayer and exhortation, all meanwhile keeping a 
solemn fast. They marched onwards under increasing hard- 
ships till they reached Salt Coats, where many of the women 
and children broke down, and had to be lodged in out-houses 
and barns, several hundred under a single roof. All were in 
misery, and many were evidently crazed. They had no de- 
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fined idea or goal, ana, if allowed, would certainly march on 
through the wilds, until all were frozen or dead of starvation. 
These fanatics will probably be detained on a charge of va- 
grancy until their craze wears off; but we can now better un- 
derstand why it is that Russia sternly discourages these phases 
of religious liberty, which lead the fanatical Slavs to self- 
mutilation and sometimes even to wholesale suicide. 


In startling contrast to the primitive fervor and fanatic 
faith of these ignorant Russian pilgrims is the recent declara- 
tion of Dr. Freemantle, the distinguished Dean of Ripon, in 
his address to the Churchman’s Union, on “ Natural Christian- 
ity.” Dean Freemantle declared that we were met on the 
threshold of two of the gospels by what seemed a prodigy, the 
birth of Christ from a virgin. His belief was that they ought 
to leave that out of account, because, apart from the opening 
chapters of the first and third gospels, the virgin birth is ab- 
solutely non-existent. The Dean then spoke of miracles, ask- 
ing whether it was irreverent to believe that Christ himself 
made a distinction between what modern science would have 
recognized as death, and the forms of swooning or hysteria, 
and that, when he bade his disciples heal the sick and raise 
the dead, he was speaking of what would be accepted as pos- 
sible by scientific men to-day. As to the resurrection, Dr. 
Freemantle said he could not look on it as a violation of nat- 
ural law; the preaching of the resurrection in later times was 
of a spiritual existence. Altogether, the Dean’s address was 
a remarkable one, and we can easily understand how his hear- 
ers were startled by its conclusions. 


The discussion of the question of shortening the course for 
the A.B. degree is increasing in interest. President Eliot, 
having turned four years into three, undertook to defend his 
action at the recent meeting of New England college presi- 
dents at Middlebury, Vermont. He showed that by means 
of work in vacations (which is not done, by-the-way, by un- 
dergraduates), by raising the standard of admission to the 
Freshman class, by a greater intensity of work, the studies 
of four college years may be jammed into three. He frankly 
confessed that he was yielding to the pressure of the material 
world, and that the cries of the professional schools were ring- 
ing in his ears. He met a calm, and apparently an exasper- 
ating, resistance from the presidents and other representatives 
of the small colleges. President Tucker of Dartmouth point- 
ed to the fact that the proportion of undergraduates who were 
not going to enter professions is increasing, and he urged a 
proper regard for their interests. He took a position that 
must appeal with increasing force to those who want an educa- 
tion for the mere sake of its discipline and of its enlighten- 
ments, that the youth who go to college for the training and 
illumination of the course which leads to the B.A. degree 
have a right to demand the full measure of the liberal cul- 
ture of which this degree is the sign and seal. He was fol- 
lowed by the president of the Middlebury College, who made a 
strong plea for ripening leisure, which President Eliot rather 
sensitively construed into a plea for idleness. It was, how- 
ever, in reality a strong and convincing statement of the 
claims of the spiritual element of the students. In brief, the 
meeting showed a decided inclination on the part of the small 
college to follow in the way pointed out by Williams last 
summer, at the inauguration of Dr. Hopkins, and emphasized 
a fortnight ago by President Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. 
There seemed to be foreshadowed an interesting struggle be- 
tween spirit and matter, and it is in keeping with the ad- 
mirable traditions of the small colleges of New England that 
they are sure to give battle for the finer and the spiritual 
side. 


From time to time the newspapers tell of the work of Mrs. 
Ballington Booth for discharged convicts. No class of men 
stands more in need of help, and no one seems better consti- 
tuted to help them than Mrs. Booth. She is a woman with a 
great heart, great personal charm, and exceptional ability. 
Her work in the prisons and for the ex-convicts has been going 
on for several years, and has been carefully und successfully 
organized. Her convicts become members of the Volunteer 
Prison League. When they get out of prison they are re- 
ceived by the agents of Mrs. Booth’s society, and a good many . 
of them go first te Hope Hall, a home that is maintained near 
New York for their reception. There they stay till work is 




















found for them. Thirteen hundred ex-convicts have passed 
through Hope Hall, and Mrs. Booth says that few of them 
have disappointed her. She reports, too, that it is easier to 
find work for them than it used to be. Her work has spread, 
and she has lately opened a new Hope Hall in Iowa, the build- 
ing being provided by a man who became interested in her 
labors. Officers of prisons and officers of justice are usually 
glad to help her. Her theory is that the majority of men in 
State prisons are not criminals. That is doubtless true, but 
society inclines to insist that once they go to prison, criminals 
they shall be forever after. This end it promotes by its un- 
willingness—not unnatural—te give them employment. But 
of course all prisons ought to be reformatories, and all ex- 
prisoners ought to have a chance and due aid to become hon- 
est men. Such efforts as Mrs. Booth’s to give them such aid 
are services rendered to society quite as much as to the men 
whom she befriends. 


Deputy-Police-Commissioner Piper has put his finger with 
unerring judgment upon one of the smaller causes of »olice 
dereliction, and in a fashion he places the responsibility for 
its continuance upon the public. He has observed in his tours 
of inspection that citizens are too prone to stop and exchange 
opinions with officers on duty, whose place it is to be mindful 
of the general welfare rather than of the immediate con- 
versational needs of the individual. “I think,” says Com- 
missioner Piper, “that if the public would mind its own busi- 
ness it would have better police protection, while less patrol- 
men would become subject to charges.” This is a sane judg- 
ment, and contains by implication a deal of sound advice. 
There are few men whose work amounts to anything in this 
world who have time during their business hours for the 
amenities of social life, and among those who have the least 
leisure for passing the time of day with the chance acquaint- 
ance is the policeman, the very nature of whose duty requires 
that he shall be ever watchful of what is going on about him, 
and whose mind should not be diverted from the work in hand 
by the trivial commonplaces of conversation. The individual 
would not tolerate for an instant a servant who neglected his 
work for the joys of friendly intercourse; much less would he 
encourage that sort of thing by any initial act of his own. 
The principle involved between the public and the police offi- 
cer is rigidly analogous, and Captain Piper does well to call 
our attention to it. The reform sought is no doubt a small 
one, but we have gone for so long a time without reforms of 
any sort in connection with our Police Department that it 
should be heartily welcomed. 


Boston and its suburbs during the past three months have 
suffered a reign of terror owing to unprovoked attacks, usually 
at night and usually upon women, by a man with homicidal 
intent, who has hidden behind trees, waylaid his victims in 
the darkness, assaulted them, and then fled—sometimes using 
the swift, noiseless bicycle, sometimes the electric car, and 
sometimes his own fleet feet. Women unprotected by male 
escorts have not ventured forth unless absolutely compelled to. 
Neighborhood sociability has been broken off, and men have 
not thought it a sign of timidity to go prepared for fending 
off assault. Brookline, Cambridge, Somerville, and Watertown 
have been the scenes of the assaults, and their police forces 
have been brought into disrepute by the failure to capture the 
maniac or criminal responsible for the succession of attacks, 
so alike in their methods as to justify the suspicion that they 
were done by one man. The condition of affairs described 
above is lifted out of its local importance and made worthy of 
more general attention, because the State police have arrested 
as guilty of the crimes a well-born, finely educated man, whose 
past career as an inmate of an insane asylum will naturally 
lead to the plea on his behalf that if proved to be the slugger, 
then he acted as an irresponsible degenerate, and not as a 
responsible being; hence he must be dealt with as a degenerate. 
Society will not revolt at this, provided it is clearly proved; 
but there will be severe criticism of those who, knowing his 
past record, permitted him to roam at large. 


We had recently occasion, in chronicling the doings of the 
Dowagers of Spain and China and their royal sons, to reflect 
that modern royalties are much in the public eye; but we lit- 
tle anticipated that her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Alex- 
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andra would be the next to make a record, in an entirely new 
direction. Obviously this royal lady, celebrated for the virtues 
of domestic life and faultless decorum, could not instigate 
Boxer massacres, or make a runaway match with an early ad- 
mired; nor does she possess the talents and gifts of a Carmen 
Sylva, or the romantic traditions of Montenegrin Queen Helen. 
Yet her Majesty has hit on an entirely new expedient. She 
has attained to fame by consuming, according to a recent 
special cable, a dinner of eight courses in sixteen minutes by 
the clock. It was at Drury Lane Theatre; the play was “ The 
Best of Friends,” and the royal table was decked with violets 
and pink roses. The entire menu has been transmitted across 
the cable, and we can vouch for it that the courses were sub- 
stantial, and really numbered eight. When we are asked to 
wait a quarter-hour between the acts we shall henceforth be 
able to remember how a real queen would pass the time, and 
years may fade away ere Queen Alexandra’s record is sur- 
passed. 


If public expectation is realized, the museums of Rome and 
possibly elsewhere will shortly be enriched by the addition to 
their stores of curios of sundry articles of value which for 
ages have lain hidden beneath the muddy bed of old Father 
Tiber. The authorities of the Eternal City have granted per- 
mission to Professor Ciro Nispilandi to make a thorough 
search of the Tiber for the loot that that river has in im- 
memorial times wrenched from the citizens of the Roman capi- 
tal. These should be, if the tales that have come down to us 
from the remote past are reliable, of almost priceless value, 
although it may very well happen that the centuries that have 
gone by since the Romans cast their greatest treasures into 
the river as offerings to the gods have inflicted great damage 
upon them. In any event, the effort Professor Nispilandi pro- 
poses to make is distinctly worth while, and promises greater 
rewards than those of the fortune-seekers who dredge sus- 
pected waters in search of pirate treasure. When one remem- 
bers the stories of tribute to the yellow waters of this river 
of antiquity, how persistently, in the days when Jupiter and 
the other gods of Roman mythology ruled supreme, the people 
held to the idea that they could be appeased only by the dump- 
ing of tons of beautiful things into the river, just as some 
of our less enlightened citizens of New York cast less de- 
sirable articles into the Hudson; how early Christians cast 
innumerable and costly symbols of the idolatry of their pre- 
decessors into these same depths; and how again the Tiberian 
current swept into its maw the arms and armor of the thou- 
sands of warriors who fought the strenuous battles of ancient 
times upon her banks,—we cannot but feel that herein lies a 
graft of wondrous richness for those who are seeking to redeem 
them from their long oblivion. 


We have heard of the American invasion of London. It 
seems that there is an American invasion of Paris also; an 
invasion by American dressmakers. It is discussed in the 
Ladies’ Field of London by a writer who seems qualified to 
speak. “I am not an American,” she says, and we believe 
her, for she quotes an American lady as saying (of Paris 
dressmakers), “ They can’t sew for nuts.” For shucks, please, 
madam, not “nuts.” She has read at great length why Amer- 
ican dressmakers may not hope to succeed in Paris, but is 
unconvinced. She says they can succeed. She has never been 
to America and knows nothing about its dressmakers, but she 
says she does know a great deal about American women, and 
has “seen them over and over again in clothes made in their 
own country, which fitted and suited them, and were far 
smarter than anything one sees here in Paris.” 


The chief characteristic of J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., whose 
portrait appears in our series to-day, is bigness—bigness of 
body, of mind, and of heart. These qualities he inherited; 
but the habit of persevering industry which qualifies him to 
hold his present important position in the great banking-house 
in London he developed himself, and is entitled to due credit 
therefor. It is no small task to prove oneself a worthy and 
satisfactory son of a sire who has made himself the most potent 
individual force in the world, but there seems here to be good 
reason for faith in its accomplishment; in any case, there is 
no doubt of the seriousness of the attempt, which after all, is 
the main thing. He is thirty-five years old. 











The President and the 
General Election 


How much importance Mr. Roosevelt at- 
tached to the election of members of the 
next House of Representatives and to the 
election of Governors in Pennsylvania and 
New York, the States most keenly inter- 
ested in the anthracite-coal strike, was at- 
tested by the declarations which he frankly 
made on the eve of the contest. If ex-Judge 
Pennypacker should be chosen Governor of 
the first-named State by a large majority, 
and if Governor Odell should be re-elected, 
these facts would be interpreted by the 
President as indications that his interposi- 
tion in the dispute between the coal-opera- 
tors and the union mine-workers had avert- 
ed the landslide in favor of the Democracy 
which threatened a few weeks ago to over- 
whelm the Republican candidates just 
named. He also said that if the Democrats 
should obtain control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he would be unable to carry 
out the measures of anti-trust legislation 
and of tariff revision to which he stood com- 
mitted, whereas if the House should be Re- 
publican, he could look forward with confi- 
dence to substantial achievements in both 
directions. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Presi- 
dent was right in one of these previsions. 
Before the first conference between the op- 
erators and the miners was called by Mr. 
Roosevelt, it was privately admitted by 
many well-informed Republicans in Penn- 
sylvania that their candidate for Governor 
would be defeated unless the anthracite 
strike should be settled before election-day, 
and settled in such a way as to reconcile 
the labor element of the population to the 
Republican party. Had the whole body of 
anthracite miners made up their minds to 
vote against ex-Judge Pennypacker, the 
miners of bituminous coal and the thou- 
sands of workers employed in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel would almost certainly 
have taken the same course through sym- 
pathy, in which event it would have proved 
impracticable for the Republican machine 
in Philadelphia to wipe out the enormous 
majority obtained in the rest of the State 
by ex-Governor Pattison, the Democratic 
candidate. So, too, in the city and State 
of New York, there is no doubt that, had 
the coal famine continued, a vast majority, 
not only of working-men, technically so call- 
ed, but of all the electors to whom the pro- 
hibitive cost, if not absolute dearth, of an- 
thracite had assumed the proportions of a 
calamity, would have voted in their exas- 
peration against Republican candidates, be- 
cause they represented the party preponder- 
ant in the State and nation, and especially 
associated in the public mind with trusts 
and corporations. How small a number of 
votes transferred from one side to the other 
would have sufficed to defeat the Republican 
candidate for Governor of New York is evi- 
dent from the returns. 

What held back the anthracite miners, 
the bituminous miners, and the iron and 
steel workers in Pennsylvania from giving 
wellnigh unanimous support to Mr. Patti- 
son, and what prevented the labor vote in 
the city and State of New York from going 
in an almost unbroken mass to Mr. Bird S. 
Coler, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor? There is but one answer to the ques- 
tion. No careful and candid student of the 
returns will deny that the Republicans must 
have met with defeat in New York, and 
probably in Pennsylvania also, but for the 
fact that the coal strike was settled, and 
settled in the way desired by the mine- 
workers, that is to say, by arbitration— 
settled, moreover, through the direct and 
personal interposition of a Republican Presi- 
dent. Upon that point no doubt seems ten- 
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able. Although the step taken by Mr. Roose- 
velt may be criticised on the score of con- 
stitutionality or of wisdom, and although the 
precedent established by him is regarded 
by far-sighted men with deep foreboding, it 
cannot be denied that he headed a forlorn 
hope when the defeat of his party seemed 
inevitable, and that he saved for the Re- 
publicans the Empire State, and probably 
also Pennsylvania. Had those great com- 
monwealths been swept by a Democratic ava- 
lanche, the shock would have been felt 
throughout the North, and the Republicans 
would probably have lost control of the 
House of Representatives, which, even as it 
is, they retain by a decidedly reduced ma- 
jority. 

When, now, we turn to the question wheth- 
er the continuance of Republican ascendency 
in the House of Representatives is likely 
to increase Mr. Roosevelt’s chance of be- 
ing nominated and elected President in 
1904, we do not find it so easy to return an 
unqualified answer. Had the Democrats se- 
cured control of the House, we may take for 
granted, in view of their record during the 
last three Congresses, that they would have 
lacked conservative and sagacious leader- 
ship, that they would not have evinced the 
harmony and cohesion indispensable to an 
effective use of opportunity, and that they 
would have ieft their party in a worse 
strategic position two years hence than they 
occupied this year. On the other hand, the 
fact that Democrats, through their ascend- 
ency in the House, had the power to block 
all Republican legislation, a power which 
they have shown of late a disposition to 
use without discrimination, would leave Mr. 
Roosevelt in an almost impregnable position. 
He could say with truth that the measures 
of relief from the abuses imputed to trusts 
and from the inordinate exactions of the 
Dingiey tariff, which he had planned and 
meant to carry out, had been rendered im- 
practicable through the perverse and in- 
discriminate exercise of obstruction by a 
Democratic House of Representatives. In 
the face of that indisputable fact, nothing 
could have shaken the hold which Mr. Roose- 
velt now has upon the people. The machin- 
ery of the Republican party could not have 
been used to prevent his nomination, and 
no candidate named by tiie Democracy could 
have defeated him at the ballot-box. We 
are, in a word, of the opinion that, so far 
as the personal fortunes of Mr. Roosevelt 
are concerned, it would have been better for 
him if, at this critical conjuncture, he had 
been relieved of responsibility for the mis- 
carriage of his intentions and the failure 
of his promises, through the temporary 
capture of the House of Representatives by 
the Democracy. 

As things are, Mr. Roosevelt will find 
himself in a delicate and difficult position. 
When the peans of triumph shall have died 
away, he will recognize that, just in pro- 
portion as he is popularly credited with the 
rescue of his party from defeat, the load of 
political responsibility has been concen- 
trated upon his shoulders. His power to 
make good his pledges will be overesti- 
mated in the public mind, and he will be 
held to a strict accountability for all short- 
comings, and even for delays. He would not 
have been expected to overcome Democratic 
obstruction, but he will be expected to sur- 
mount all impediments, open or hidden, that 
his purposes may encounter within the ranks 
of the Republican party. No one knows bet- 
ter than he, at the end of one year’s expe- 
rience, that those impediments will be many 
and grave. Although he had behind him the 
conscience of the main body of the nation, 
and the known approval of President Me- 
Kinley, whom the engineers of the Republi- 
can machine professed to venerate, he found 
himself impotent last winter to gain the 
assent of a Republican Congress to his 
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Cuban policy. That feature of his pro- 
gramme he can now doubtless carry out, for 
a specific appeal has been made to the peo- 
ple on the question, and they have returned 
an unequivocal answer. But what assurance 
can he have that his avowed or unavowed 
ill-wishers among Republican politicians will 
not find a hundred ways of thwarting other 
proposals of his that more immediately af- 
fect the interests of the American commu- 
nity? He has declared himself in favor of 
a constitutional amendment empowering the 
Federal government to control the within- 
State business of corporations; does he ima- 
gine that he can drive such an amendment 
through both Houses of Congress during 
the next year and eight months? He has 
declared that, pending the adoption of such 
an amendment, he will use all the existing 
powers of the Federal government to super- 
vise and curb the trusts by a law imposing 
publicity on their transactions, and by other 
laws emanating from the power to regulate 
inter-State commerce, and from the peculiar- 
ly elastic power of taxation. Does he be- 
lieve that the leaders of his party will sup- 
port him in the endeavor to secure drastic 
legislation under any of these heads? Does 
he believe that those leaders will permit him 
to take a single step toward a revision of 
the Dingley tariff beyond the perfunctory 
appointment of a commission, which will 
postpone its report until after the general 
election of 1904 is over? If, however, all 
his efforts in these directions should be 
foiled, and if, in 1904, he has nothing to 
point to but a record of promises unful- 
filled, does he suppose that he will then re- 
tain the popular confidence which he now 
possesses? The people have given Mr. Roose- 
velt a Republican majority in both Houses 
of Congress. If, under such ostensibly au- 
spicious conditions, he shall prove unable to 
accomplish anything of moment, the people, 
who judge mainly by results, are likely to 
put the blame on his intellectual capacity, if 
not upon his instability of purpose. 





The Warning to the Demo- 
cratic Party 


Ir the Democratic party will carefully 
study the election returns it will learn a 
lesson which, if it follow its precepts, will 
be invaluable to it in the immediate future. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Democratic party may learn from this 
election, certainly how it cannot capture the 
Presidency, and probably how it may suc- 
ceed. 

Stating the proposition in a general way, 
the fall elections have demonstrated the 
weakness of the Republican party, the 
strength of Theodore Roosevelt, and the dis- 
trust that is felt by conservative citizens 
of the Democratic party in its present state 
of partial disorganization. A variety of 
causes led inevitably to Democratic defeat. 
In some States there were weak candidates, 
and in nearly every State there was the lin- 
gering taint of socialism. The drift of the 
party was towards sound principles, and 
away from Bryan and Bryanism, but it had 
not wholly freed itself from suspicion. Mas- 
sachusetts furnished the best instance of 
what Democracy may accomplish with its 
old standards upheld. There such a cam- 
paign was conducted that the happy days 
of William E. Russell were recalled. In 
New York, on the other hand, David B. 
Hill burdened and handicapped the party 
with a small candidate and a _ populistic 
platform, while in Ohio, Mr. Tom Johnson, 
evidently misled by the popularity of, our 
strenuous President, hit upon the device of 
turning the campaign into a circus. In 
Massachusetts, where there was no reason 
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whatever to hope for success, the Republican 
majority has been sensibly reduced. It is 
true that in New York it has also been re- 
duced, but here there had been every reason, 
before the State convention, to hope for a 
victory, and the fact that Governor Odell 
creeps back into the Executive chair amid 
a storm of dissenting votes, which at one 
time threatened him with defeat, instead 
of marching to it triumphantly as he did 
in 1900, clearly shows that, with such lead- 
ership and such a platform as the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats had, the Democrats of 
New York would have elected their ticket. 
In Ohio, the circus-tent has been blown down 
by the breath of popular disapproval. The 
American public can stand a good deal of 
Harlequin, but when they are deeply in- 
terested in their political affairs, as they 
are now, they want sober, solid, sane com- 
mon-sense. 

There is no doubt that the results of 
the elections, on the whole, tend to encour- 
age the Democratic party and to inspire it 
with confidence. Herein lies its danger. 
Superficially, it appears that the people are 
weary of the Republican party, but it also 
appears that they are not weary of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who, as we have said be- 
fore, a saying verified by this election, is 
his party’s only valuable asset. Neverthe- 
less, it is also evident that Mr. Roosevelt 
probably cannot save his party against a 
candidate who stands for what the Gold 
Democrats expressed in their Indianapolis 
platform. All this being so, the Democrats 
cannot hope to carry the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1904 against Mr. Roosevelt except 
with such a candidate running on such a 
platform. But, in the gains made in Mas- 
sachusetts and in New York, the politicians 
are likely to be led off after a will-o’-the- 
wisp. They will be prone to accept the 
gains of to-day as indicative of the growing 
power of the party as it is. 

So far is this from being true that the 
election returns are in reality a warning, 
rather than an encouragement, to the party. 
It is shown by them that its weakness, as 
an opponent of the Republican party, is due 
to the presence in its organization of the 
socialistic taint .implanted there by Bryan 
when he handed over the party to the Pop- 
ulists. The reason why it has not carried 
the country with a sweeping majority at 
this year’s elections is that it could not 
command the confidence of conservative cit- 
izens who desired, and who still desire, to 
register their votes against the Republican 
party. In New York, for example, Mr. 
Hill’s leadership and the communistie State 
ownership plank in the platform, prevented 
the Gold and Cleveland Democrats from 
voting the ticket. In Ohio, the demonstra- 
tion of the essential folly of clinging to 
socialism was complete. Whatever gains the 
Democrats have made this year, outside of 
Massachusetts, have been mainly due to 
the domination of elements which will pre- 
vent success at a Presidential election. The 
multitudes of the great cities have swelled 
the Democratic vote. Discontent, with high 
prices of living, hostility to so-called trusts, 
doubt as to the sincerity of the Republican 
party’s promises to put an end to trust 
evils, the coal strike and its consequences, 
the desire of Tammany to make a good show- 
ing that it may be returned to mastership— 
these and like causes have swelled the Dem- 
ocratic vote in the State and Congressional 
elections. In the country districts, the men 
who own sinall properties have voted with 
the large property owners against the Dem- 
ocratic party. Socialism has done its best 
for the party which took it over as a new 
asset in 1896. The Democratic party has 
gained all that will ever come to it from 
the unwholesome partnership. The fall elec- 
tions show, as clearly as they show the un- 
popularity of the Republicans, that the Dem- 
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ocratic party cannot carry the country in 
1904 under Mr. Hill, with his State-owner- 
ship folly, nor under Mr. Tom Johnson, 
with his three-cent-fare and single-tax the- 
ories, nor by the votes of the corrupt of 
Tammany Hall, of the unfortunate, and of 
the discontented. They show, on the con- 
trary, that there is an excellent opportunity 
for a party which stands as squarely for 
tariff-tax reduction as did the Democratic 
party in 1892, for a party which also be- 
lieves in the principles of civil liberty and 
individual freedom, and that is, generally, 
as wise and true as are the old-time leaders 
who were abandoned by the party organiza- 
tion when in 1896 it turned toward strange 
gods. 

Here, in brief, is the lesson of the elec- 
tions to the Democratic organization. If it 
is to be successful in 1904, even if it is to 
continue a formidable rival to the Republi- 
can party, it must rid itself of every ves- 
tige of the stain of socialism which Bryan- 
ism put upon it. The American people who 
carry elections are thrifty owners of proper- 
ty, many of whom are condemned, by the 
desertion of them by the Democratic party, 
to an alliance with those whom Republican 
legislation has made too thrifty for the pub- 
lie welfare. Once the Democratic party 
represented the sober - minded, independent, 
self-respecting, self-supporting American cit- 
izen—the citizen who asked nothing from 
his government but the opportunity to reap 
the fruit of all his abilities, unaided by 
class legislation; of recent years it has been 
preaching discontent and populism; this 
year its promise of reform has brought back 
to it all the conservative citizens who would 
not consent to associate with it so long as 
there was in it a trace of the taint of 1896 
and 1900. It can win nothing of import- 
ance, it can be nothing of importance, until 
it goes back to 1892, and takes up again the 
promising task so foolishly dropped in 1896. 
This, we repeat, is this year’s lesson to the 
Democratic party, and it can more profitably 
ponder on this than spend its hours in re- 
joicing over the gains it has made in the 
unwholesome streets and by-ways of the me- 
tropolis. 





Mr. Cleveland’s Speech 


No candid person, whatever may be his 
political prepossessions, can read without 
respect the speech delivered by ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland on October 30 at Morristown, 
New Jersey. His theme was the omnipres- 
ent, dominant, burning theme of the hour, 
to wit, the trusts and the means of coping 
with them. We have heard President Roose- 
velt and ex-Governor Hill on the same 
topic, and we have had occasion to point 
out what we thought of the remedies pro- 
posed by them for the actual or possible 
abuses incident to enormous conglomerations 
of capital in the fields of industry and 
trade. We have shown that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
remedy —a constitutional amendment em- 
powering the Federal government to con- 
trol the within-State business of corpora- 
tions — would be unattainable, if we may 
judge by the failure of other innumerable at- 
tempts to amend the Federal Constitution; 
and that, if at some distant day attainable, 
it would be almost certain to prove worse 
than the disease. We have shown that Mr. 
Hill’s assertion—that no _ constitutional 
amendment is required, but that, by virtue 
of an alleged right of eminent domain con- 
ferred by the Constitution, the Federal gov- 
ernment is already authorized to enter Penn- 
sylvania and take possession of its anthra- 
eite-coal mines without the consent of that 
State—is an assertion so flatly contradicted 
by the text of our Federal organic law that 
in the mouth of an accomplished lawyer it 
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must needs be stigmatized as insincere. In 
a word, the method of dealing with huge ag- 
gregations of capital suggested by Mr. Roose- 
velt would postpone the effectual curbing of 
the so-called trusts to the Greek Kalends, 
while the method advocated by Mr. Hill is 
on its face so preposterous that it can only 
have been put forward for the purpose of 
deluding the ignorant and of masking the 
advocate’s desire to evade the question. 

When now we turn to Mr. Cleveland, we 
find that he neither shirks, nor skulks, nor 
wanders far afield in the chase of a chimera, 
but strikes at the root of the matter; and 
against the oppression suffered or appre- 
hended from the trusts, propounds a de- 
fensive measure that would be at once 
prompt and practicable. Sweep away the 
high protective tariff, he says, and replace 
it with a tariff for revenue, and you will 
paralyze the trusts, so far as their power 
for mischief is concerned. Subjected to the 
check of foreign competition, American man- 
ufacturers and American producers of fuel 
and meat would no longer be able to wring 
from consumers extortionate prices for the 
necessaries of life. Mr. Cleveland did not 
pretend that the abolition of the protective 
tariff would be followed by the annihilation 
of the trusts; neither did he affirm that 
such extinction was desirable under the 
conditions of industry and trade in the twen- 
tieth century. He is aware that trusts ex- 
ist, even in free-trade England, and that 
they are needed for the purpose of com- 
passing the economies attainable only 
through manufacture on a vast scale. He 
perceives, however, that in free-trade Eng- 
land, while trusts are powerful for good, 
they are impotent for evil. It is impossi- 
ble in England to wring from the consumer 
an extortionate price for any of the neces- 
saries of life. That is the state of things 
which Mr. Cleveland aims to bring about in 
the United States; not, of course, by free 
trade, which, at present, is impracticable 
for this country, but by means of a tariff 
on imports, framed with a single eye to 
the production of the revenue needed for 
the government’s expenditures. 

We have said that the remedy proposed 
by Mr. Cleveland would be at once prompt 
and practicable. No constitutional amend- 
ment would be needed; no invocation of a 
visionary right of eminent domain. It 
would simply be requisite for the people 
of the United States to elect in 1904 a 
President and a House of Representatives 
pledged to enact a tariff for revenue, and 
also in that year and in the years imme- 
diately following to control a sufficient num- 
ber of State legislatures to assure a tariff-for- 
revenue majority in the Federal Senate be- 
fore the close of the next Presidential term. 
Absolute control of all three branches of the 
Federal Legislature is obtainable beyond a 
doubt before 1908, and probably could be 
gained in 1905, if at the preceding general 
election the tariff-for-revenue party had not 
only elected a President, but had carried 
the House of Representatives by a great 
majority. For, although in 1905 the pro- 
tectionists would nominally retain a slight 
preponderance in the Senate, the tidal wave 
of popular resolve would affect equally those 
State legislatures which had to fill vacancies 
in the United States Senate, and those 
which, for the moment, had no vacancies 
to fill, and the latter would instruct their 
Senators to yield to the national demand. It 
is true that Senators are not obliged by 
law to obey such instructions, and some 
would doubtless prove recalcitrant; but oth- 
ers would be glad of an excuse for swimming 
with the tide. We need not designate to- 
day the Senators, ostensibly protectionist, 
who coulé probably be relied upon to sup- 
port a tariff for revenue, if ordered so to 
do by their legislatures; their names will 
at once suggest themselves to those familiar 








with the details of our political history dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 

There is, in fine, reason to believe that, 
if the American people choose to use the 
power that is in their hands, a tariff for 
revenue could be enacted, probably in less 
than four years from the present time, and 
certainly in less than six years. Both 
prompt and practicable, therefore, is the 
measure by which Mr. Cleveland would 
have us break at a stroke the backbone of 
the trusts, so far as their capacity for op- 
pressing consumers is concerned. 





Poor Pennsylvania 


Frienps of honest government all over 
the United States will learn with profound 
regret the outcome of the election for Gov- 
ernor in Pennsylvania. It matters not 
whether the Democratic nominee for that 
office, ex-Governor Pattison, was or was not 
the strongest candidate that could have 
been selected by the Democratic party; 
equally immaterial is it whether in times 
past representatives of the Democracy have 
been accused in one State or another of of- 
fences against the purity of the ballot; the 
fact remains that at*this election in Penn- 
sylvania ex-Governor Pattison and the Dem- 
ocratic party stood squarely and unmistak- 
ably for ballot reform. It is equally certain 
that at this time in Pennsylvania the Re- 
publican party, as personified in Senator 
Quay, who dictated the nomination of ex- 
Judge Pennypacker for Governor, stood for 
a perpetuation of the corrupt electoral prac- 
tices which have long rendered Philadelphia 
a disgrace to the State and a byword in 
the nation. 

It should be remembered that in 1900, 
when Mr. Quay was a candidate for re- 
election to the United States Senate, he 
promised, in a public speech, that, should 
the Republicans control the Legislature 
then about to be chosen, they would heartily 
co-operate in passing any equitable measure 
for ballot reform that might be propounded 
by the Democratic minority. The Repub- 
licans did control the Legislature, and the 
Democrats did -bring forward a bill for the 
purification of elections, which was rejected, 
not on the ground that it was inequitable or 
inefficient, but on the plea that it was un- 
acceptable to the disreputable leaders of 
the Republican party in Philadelphia. That 
is to say, no penalty for crime should be 
enacted if it fail to command the approval 
of the criminal. During the present cam- 
paign for Governor, Mr. Quay recognized 
that his promises had ceased to carry any 
weight with the people of Pennsylvania. 
‘Yo prove the sincerity of his intention to 
promote genuine ballot reform, he had a 
committee appointed for the ostensible pur- 
pose of devising a measure which should 
meet with general acceptance, and which 
the Republican candidates for seats in the 
Legislature should bind themselves in ad- 
vance of the election to support. 

The hollowness of the pretence has been 
exposed by the fact that no report was made 
by the committee, and that, accordingly, 
no Republican member-elect of the Legisla- 
ture has pledged himself to his constitu- 
ents to uphold any definite project. Neither 
was it possible at any time during the can- 
vass to elicit from ex-Judge Pennypacker 
a promise that, in the event of his election, 
he would use the influence of his office to 
prevent fraudulent voting and false re- 
turns by an efficient registration law. Now 
there is no doubt whatever that the people 
of Pennsylvania desire such a f€gistration 
law, for they have recently amended their 
State Constitution for the express purpose of 
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authorizing such a statute. The Legislature 
has not availed itself of the opportunity, 
however, and there is no reason to believe 
that it ever will do so, so long as the Re- 
publican party remains dominant in the 
State and is controlled by its present 
leaders. 

There seems to be no hope of redemption 
for Pennsylvania until shame and despera- 
tion shall provoke the whole body of voters 
in the State, outside of its chief city, to 
combine and heap up an anti-Republican 
majority so huge that not even the scoun- 
drels who manipulate ballot-boxes in Phila- 
delphia can manage to counteract it. In 
the absence of such a righteous uprising, 
every State election in Pennsylvania will be 
regarded as a farce, and the pity with 
which the honest voters of that common- 
wealth are viewed by onlookers will be 
largely tinctured with contempt. 





A New Touch 


AFTER all, what is it gives not only de- 
light, and the promise of more delight— 
value itself—to a performance in any of 
the arts? It is the thing which we instant- 
ly feel, and more or less tardily recognize, 
on the stage, in the picture, the statue, the 
edifice, in the singing voice, and the speech 
of the instrument worse than dumb without 
it. Being always short of words when it 
comes to the pinch, though so long of them 
when there is less need, we call this thing 
touch, and when it has the divinest thrill 
in it, we know it for a new touch. It is 
the thing that skill is nothing without, that 
passes wisdom, and goes far to atone for 
the absence, or at least the improminence, 
of both; it alone is the gift from the cre- 
ator to the creature, the authority to go 
on creating. Other things may be attained, 
acquired, but this cannot; it must be given. 

When it applies itself to the pulse of the 
witness he becomes all electrical response, 
and articulate afterwards. That is when 
his difficulty really begins. Touch is a thing 
so “sensible to feeling,” if we may be suf- 
fered the pleonasm, that when the joy of 
it has filled one up, one is rather apt to 
bubble forth about it too abundantly, though 
this is better than to dribble too sparingly. 
Still, it is better not to overdo in an affair 
of the kind, and that is what we kept say- 
ing to ourselves in reading a little book, 
the other day, by a new writer who gave us 
in high degree the sense of touch, and whom 
we trembled with the fear of overpraising, 
if ever we came to speak of him in print: 
out of print, it would not so much matter; 
one expects exaggeration of one’s self, and 
of everybody else, in talk. Our danger lay 
in the fact that this new author, whom we 
do not mind. particularizing as Mr. Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, seemed to have touch of a 
sort which was not only fresh, but sweet, 
and went not only to the head, but to the 
heart, which is the seat of the worst intoxi- 
cation; and he differed from some other 
people who have touch, in-being rather full 
of touches. His book dealt with the ex- 
periences and inexperiences of a little boy, 
from whose personality, and in whose small 
range of consciousness it was imagined. It 
sketched, as he knew and did not know 
them, “In the Morning Glow” of his young 
life, his grandfather, grandmother, father, 
mother, sister, and aunt, and the simple 
home that enfolded them, with one excur- 
sive study, still not beyond the little boy’s 
range, in the direction of a toy grenadier. 
What was so beautiful in it all was that 
his limits were almost never transcended, 
and when they were, it was to make the 
reader feel how delicately they had been 
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guarded. The tenderness which imbued the 
slight sketches was never overweening, the 
fondness had no taint of folly, the affec- 
tion was never affectation. The lines which 
rendered the soft child face and figure were 
unerringly faithful, and the innocent eyes 
saw nothing without that was not within 
them. 

After the grandfather dies the boy finds 
his stick, “ And what will grandfather do 
when he goes to walk with the little boy 
angels? See, he’s gone and forgot his 
cane!” That is one of the several touches 
that bring the lump, though they are not 
aimed at the lump. The touch is all 
through, beginning with that lovely and 
courageous passage, “ When you gave grand- 
father both your hands and put one foot 
against his knee and the other against his 
vest, you could walk right up to his white 
beard like a fiy—but you had to hold tight. 
Sometimes your foot slipped on the knee, 
but the vest was wider and not so hard, so 
that when you were that far you were safe. 
And when you had both feet in the soft 
middle of the vest, and your body was stiff, 
and your face was looking right up at the 
ceiling, grandfather groaned deep down in- 
side, and that was the sign that your walk 
was ended.” 

Only one who has never walked up the 
stomach of an ancestor can fail to feel the 
touch, here, which is everywhere in that 
pretty book: a book not so much for little 
boys, perhaps, as for the boys who are no 
longer little and wish they were. If it 
ever comes to Mr. Gilson’s writing directly 
for this sort of boys will he be able to show 
the same gift of touch? The touch will not 
a second time be fresh; it cannot be; but 
if he is so lucky, it can always be true, and 
it will not be the less charming because it 
is not fresh. Boys of all ages and sexes 
like being touched again and again in the 
same place, and Mr. Gilson need not be 
afraid of doing that so long as his touch 
goes home. Some people, who seem to have 
touch, fumble and blunder after the first 
time, and this may merely be a proof that 
they never really had touch, but only a sort 
of push. 





“ Marjorie” 


Lady Mary is the daughter of the Earl of Love- 
lace, and the great-granddaughter of Lord Byron. 
She is an only child. Her father’s earldom goes 
to his half-brother, but Lady Mary is heir-pre- 
sumptive to the barony of Wentworth. 


I’m but a baby girl of one, 
And yet a winsome lass am I 
With happy eyes lit up with fun 
That have no tears to cry. 


My cheeks are like the rose in May, 
My locks are fair as fair can be. 

My little hands still love to play 
With everything I see. 


Mamma is Anna, papa is Ted, 
Marjorie’s what they christened me; 

They call me now plain Babs instead, 
That’s short for Marjorie. 


I have two grannies good and kind 
And one greatuncle, he’s my slave; 
Dozens of uncles to my mind 
And many aunts I have. 


I love to flirt with merry men, 
But if you’re shocked—you are, no doubt; 
Remember I am young, and then 
The prettiest baby out! 
Lapy Mary MILBANKE. 




































Correspondence 


IS THE CIVIL SERVICE LIST 
DEPLETED? 


UNITED STATES CIviIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 18, 1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Dear Sir,—The article, “Is the Civil Ser- 
vice List Depleted,” in the WerrKLy for 
September 20, although evidently based on 
furnished data, is so apt to give an im- 
pression not warranted by the facts that as 
an earnest civil-service reform advocate 
and friend of the WEEKLY (and here per- 
mit the side remark that the mere mention 
of civil-service reform brings up memories 
of the editorials of George William Curtis 
and Carl Schurz), that I feel moved to in- 
vite your attention to the published state- 
ments of the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission upon the subject, taken from its 
latest annual report—the Eighteenth. 

From this it appears that of the 33,521 
persons who passed the Commission’s ex- 
aminations for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1901, only 10,291, or a fraction over 
30 per cent. received appointments. These 
figures, however, appear to cover ap- 
pointments made as the result of promo- 
tion, of which there were 706, and of trans- 
fer, of which there were 275, where these 
have depended upon an examination. 

The following brief table, compiled from 
data in the Commission’s report, shows the 
number of persons who passed examina- 
tions and received appointments, together 
with the per cent. appointed of those that 
passed, in the different branches of the gov- 
ernment service, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1901: 











Branch of Service. Passed. Appointed. | Per cent. 
Departmental ....| 12,401 4,232 34.1 
Railway Mail..... 3,593 816 22.7 
MEMRINS iso otcc c's 6's 6 116 164* = 
Custom House.... 2,856 527 18.4 
Internal Revenue. 252 87 34.5 
Post GING. os... 12,749 4,226 33.6 
Government Print- 

ing Office...... 1,554 172 11.1 
33,521 10,224 














It is only for positions requiring special 
qualifications that the registers of the Civil 
Service Commission are depleted, or the 
tendency is for the demand to outrun or 
barely meet the supply. This is the case, 
according to Chief Examiner Serven’s re- 
port, with male stenographer-typewriters, 
topographic draftsmen, assistant exami- 
ners of patents, civil and electrical, and civil 
and mechanical engineers, inspectors of 
meats, teachers in the Indian service, aid in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and trades 
positions, other than that of compositor, re- 
quired in the Government Printing Office. 
Persons passing with creditable averages the 
bookkeeper, junior civil engineer, railway 
mail clerk, and trained nurse and matron 
examinations, are stated in the report to 
stand a good chance for appointment. 

The special examinations mentioned in 
your article are not mere additional exami- 
nations, held because the regular examina- 
tions have not supplied a sufficient number 
of eligibles, but examinations to secure 
eligibles possessing special qualifications, 
usually technical or scientific. In the ma- 
jority of instances it is impracticable to 
maintain regular registers for these posi- 
tions, since a request for filling a vacancy 
may not be made for years; so the Commis- 
sion holds a special examination when a call 
is made upon it for eligibles. 

By way of summary, it may be stated that 
while Uncle Samuel has difficulty in se- 
curing a sufficiency of eligibles possessing 

* About one-half of the appointments in the 


Indian service were made from examinations 
for positions in the departmental service. 
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special qualifications, it remains true to-day 
that the number of persons on the regis- 
ters of the Civil Service Commission pos- 
sessed of the ordinary educational qualifica- 
tions is very greatly in excess of the de- 
mand, and the outlook for the immediate 
future does not appear to be more promising 
than the past. 
I am, sir, 
Georce A. WARREN. 


THE CANTEEN AGAIN 


CAVALRY AND FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL, 
Fort Rivey, Kansas, October 18, 1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


S1r,—The cartoon in current (October 18) 
Harper’s WEEKLY relative to the army 
canteen is singularly appropriate. It cer- 
tainly portrays the opinion of the average 
army officer and enlisted soldier. It typi- 
fies present conditions; it supplements ad- 
mirably the sane editorial comment on Gen- 
eral Funston’s criticism and the Anti-Sa- 
loon League’s reply. 

The situation is admittedly one of 
choosing a lesser of two evils. Under present 
régime contiguous districts outside military 
reservations become infested with every 
type of parasitic dens, truly “vile places 
run by scoundrels where soldiers are de- 
bauched and fleeced.” A most cursory in- 
spection of the vicinity of Forts Leaven- 
worth and Riley, in the prohibition State of 
Kansas—the two largest army garrisons in 
the United States—would afford opponents 
of beer in the canteen additional food for 
thought. 

The enlisted man is homeless during his 
three-year term; he cannot lie on his bunk 
in the squad-room all off-duty hours; the 
troop or battery or company billiard-room 
or barber shop can rarely accommodate him; 
so he seeks social recreation and excitement 
elsewhere; he can have no sisters or sweet- 
heart or wife in the post—a few old ser- 
geants’ wives in miserable “Suds Row” be- 
hind the stables there may be, wearing their 
fingers out with laundry work; the great 
gulf of arbitrary rank separates him from 
his officers, who, with their women, treat 
him as tho’ he were a pariah, and contact 
were contamination. Under these circum- 
stances (and the sociologist will grant that 
it doesn’t spring from pure depravity) he 
will drink, village ideas to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He goes where his com- 
rades gather wherever that may be, no 
matter what may have been his home train- 
ing or be his natural preferences. 

The “canteen” as the post exchange is 
still unofficially called is a garrison co- 
operative store. Its profits, divided pro rata 
among the several organizations, are gener- 
ally utilized to raise the quality of the 
“mess,” by supplying greater variety of 
food, butter, eggs, fresh vegetables, and oc- 
casional delicacies. With the abolition of 
the beer feature the mess table suffered the 
loss of its principal source of extras. The 
soldiers now collect in “ places prepared for 
them” other than the “dry” post ex- 
change. 

Along with beer they indulge in “ rotgut 
whiskey,” and scatter their money in gam- 
bling-hells and cesspools of vice. The 
Officers’ Club is allowed its liquors, lounging- 
rooms, and orchestra concerts, but no ade- 
quate provision is made for the entertain- 
ment of the “men.” Much of the $15,000 or 
$20,000 monthly pay of Fort Riley is dis- 
tributed in dens in Junction City—and in 
such channels the profits do not even add to 
the beauty of that town or the happiness of 
its citizens, much less to the comfort and 
manhood of the soldiers. 

IT am no “ believer in beer ”; but when the 
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absolute resu.. 0. the abolition of the can- 
teen is the flagrant violation of the law, 
both State and military, it would certain- 
ly seem that the installation of a single 
garrison beer-bar under judicious super- 
vision and control were a plan eminently 
superior to the toleration of conditions that 
now obtain. 
I am, sir, 
HAMILTON M. Hiaepay, 
Librarian, United States Civil Service. 


THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CAL., 
October 28, 1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


S1r,—If I answer your article on “The 
Language of the Future,” it is not because 
I believe that this language should be adopt- 
ed in preference to that other, but because 
I deem your statement concerning the nature 
and the possibilities of Italian utterly un- 
warranted. Had you spoken of the language 
of the “ Arcadia,” which the Italians repu- 
diated and scorned, I should have agreed 
with you. “The speech of the future must 
be vigorous and impressive”; the Italian 
of Phillis and Menalea “would suffice for 
that no more than the prattle of the 
nursery.” But when you speak of the lan- 
guage of Dante as feeble and only pleasing 
to the ear, unfit for to express the thoughts 
of the generations to come, I most emphati- 
cally say that you are entirely mistaken. 
The unrivalled pages of the inexorable judge 
of the Middle Ages do not show that he en- 
tered “V’aria senza tempo tinta,” “ armed to 
the teeth with ivory paper-cutters and back- 
ed by an artiliery corps of florists having 
naught but roses in their ammunition-boxes,” 
but possessing a tongue which enabled 
him to touch heaven and earth -(di metter 
mano a terra e a cielo), whether he sings 
the beauty and the angelic charm of his 
beloved Beatrice—“ cosa venuta di cielo in 
terra a miracolo mostrare”—or tells the 
touching story of Francesca da Rimini, or 
of the unfortunate Ugolino, he is as poetic 
as he is concise, as powerful as he is melo- 
dious, as tender as he is inexorable, as clear 
as he is keen in fathoming the human heart. 
English itself is insufficient to reproduce 
those pictures in as few and chiselling words 
as Dante sketched them in his native tongue, 
“the nursery prattle.” 

If Italian will never become the language 
of the world at large, it is not because the 
language of Boccaccio, who wrote Latin with 
Tuscan words, is impracticable, weak, and 
deficient in every way, but because the same 
laws that broke the speech of the Roman 
world into Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Roumanian, and into a hundred more 
romance dialects, will prevent all academic 
councils from deciding upon the language 
the coming generations of the globe should 
adopt. 

Not only the writings of the Florentine 
exile prove that Italian is clear, melodious, 
forcible, and efficacious to express man’s 
thoughts, whether he be born in the four- 
teenth or twentieth century, but also the 
writings of Machiavelli and of all those 
Italian authors who wrote as they spoke. 
If you can prove that the philosophical 
works of Galileo in vernacular speech and 
the monumental relations of the Venetian 
ambassadors are couched in a weak, ob- 
secure, and only pretty-sounding jargon, I 
will not hesitate to say with you that Ital- 
ian could never be the speech of the giants 
of the future, because, as it is, it could 
only be used as nursery prattle. 

Respectfully, 
Marius J. SPINELLO. 








The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 
By J. Storer Clouston 


PART VIII 


THE PLOT FAILS, AND MONSIEUB IS PUT ON 
PROBATION 


THE next morning I called in Mr. and Mrs. 
Titch, Aramatilda, and Halfred, and, in a 
voice from which I could not altogether ban- 
ish my emotion, I told them that I must give 
up my rooms and that they might never see 
me again. From Halfred I received a flat 
refusal to leave, and he was forthwith in- 
cluded in the enterprise. 

I had turned to arranging my papers and 
collecting my bills, when I was interrupted 
by the entry of the Marquis. 

He was busy, he told me, busy about 
many things; and his manner was mystery 








“My orders!” 


itself. Yet even a conspirator is human, and 
evidently he had other interests in London 
besides our plots. From one or two sighs 
and tender allusions I shrewdly guessed the 
nature of these. 

“You are not in love?” he asked me, sud- 
denly. 

“In love!” I exclaimed, in astonishment, 
for his previous sentence, though uttered 
with a melancholy air, had referred to the 
merits of a new rifle. 

“In love with a dark lady?” 

I started. Could he refer to Kate? Yes, 
of course, now I come to think of it, he 
or his agents must have seen us together. 

“No, Marquis, I give you my word I am 
not in love with either black or brown,” I 
answered, gayly. 

“T am glad, my dear friend,” he replied, 
“for I would not do you an injury.” 

* An injury?” I exclaimed, with a laugh. 
* Would you be my rival?” 

“No, no,” he said, though with some con- 
fusion; “I meant, my friend, that I would 
not like to tear you from her.” 

“The conspirator must conspire,” I said, 
with a smile. 

“True; true, indeed,” he replied, with a 
sigh. 

Used as I was to the complex nature of 
my friend, I could not help thinking that 
this was indeed a sentimental mood for one 
who was about to undertake as mad and 
desperate an enterprise as ever patriot de- 
vised. 

“To-morrow morning I shall not be avail- 
able,” he told me as he left; “but after 
that—the King!” 

“You do not, then, prepare my dinner 
to-morrow morning?” 

“No, monsieur, not in the morning.” 

By that night I had made the few prepara- 
tions that were necessary before striking 
my tent and leaving England, perhaps for- 
ever. The next day found me idle and rest- 
less, and suddenly I said to myself: 

“The most embarrassing part of this wild 
enterprise is being thrown upon me. I want 
a friend by my side, and if the Marquis de 
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la Carrabasse objects, let the devil take 
him!” 

Ah, if I could have summoned Dick Shaft- 
head! But, having undertaken not to do 
this, I selected that excellent sportsman, his 
cousin, Teddy Lumme. His courage I had 
proved, his wisdom I felt sure was not suf- 
ficient to deter him from mixing himself up 
with the business, and as for any harm com- 
ing to him, I promised myself to see that he 
did not accompany me too far. 

I went to him, and having sworn him to 
secrecy, I told him of the dinner. He, of 
course, knew that his father, the venerable 
bishop, was to be of the party, and when he 
heard the part that the guests were after- 
wards expected to play, you should have seen 
his face. 

“Of course they will not listen to me for 
a moment,” I said. “The idea is absurd! 
But I am bound to carry out my instruc- 
tions, and afterwards to start upon this 
reckless expedition myself. I only ask you, 
as my friend, to come to the dinner and 
keep me in countenance, and afterwards take 
my farewells to your cousins—I should say, 
to all my English friends. Will you?” 

“Like a shot,” said Teddy. “I wouldn’t 
miss the fun for anything. By Jove! I 
think I see my governor’s face! I say, you 
Frenchies are good, old-fashioned sportsmen. 
You’re going to swim the Channel, of 
course ?” 

His mirth, I confess, jarred a little upon 
me. 

“T am serving my King,” I reminded him. 

“Oh, I know. I’d do the same myself if 
these dashed Radicals got into power over 
here. A man can’t be too loyal, I always 
say. All right; I’ll come. What time?” 

* Eight o’clock.” 

In the afternoon a decidedly disquieting 
incident occurred. Much more to my sur- 
prise than pleasure, I received a brief visit 
from Mr. Hankey. 

“Do you come from the Marquis de la 
Carrabasse?” I asked. 

“His lordship has directed me to say to 
you that he will call upon you to-morrow 
and give you your orders.” 

“ My orders!” I exclaimed, with some an- 
noyance. 

“His lordship used that expression.” 

Before retiring to bed on the last night 
which I was going to spend in this land, a 
sudden and happy idea struck me. Not to 
write a single line of explanation to my late 
hosts was ungrateful and unbecoming in 
one who had boasted of belonging to the 
politest nation in Europe. I had only prom- 
ised not to write to Lady Shafthead and 
Dick. Well, then, there was nothing to 
hinder me from writing to Daisy. I admit 
that Sir Philip also was exempt, but this 
alternative did not strike me so forcibly. 
Tf I posted my letter in the morning, she 
would not get it till it was too late to take 
any steps that might interfere with our 
plans. I seized my pen and sat down and 
wrote: 


“DeaR Miss SHAFTHEAD,— Truly you 
must think me the most ungrateful and un- 
mannerly of guests; but, believe me, grati- 
tude and kind recollections are not what 
have been lacking. I am prevented from 
explaining fully, but I may venture to tell 
you this—since the occasion will be past 
even when you read these lines: I am again 
in the service of one who has the first call 
upon my devotion. Without naming him, 
doubtless you can guess whom I mean. Si- 
lence towards the kind Lady Shafthead and 
towards my dear friend Dick has been en- 
joined upon me; but since you were not spe- 
cifically mentioned, I cannot resist the im- 
pulse to assure you of my eternal remem- 
brance of your kindness and of yourself. 
Convey my adieux to Sir Philip and to Lady 
Shafthead, and assure them that their hos- 
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pitality and goodness will never be forgot- 
ten by me. 

“Tell Dick that I shall write to him later 
if fate permits me. If not, he can always 
assure himself that I was ever his most af- 
fectionate and devoted friend. 

“T leave England to-night on an adven- 
ture which I cannot but allow seems hopeless 
and desperate enough, but, as I once said to 
you on a less serious occasion, ‘ ’ homme pro- 
pose, Dieu dispose.’ The cause calls, I can 
but obey! I know not what English customs 
permit me to sign myself, but in the lan- 
guage of sincerity and of the heart, I am, 
yours eternally and gratefully.” 


And then I signed my name, lingering a 
little over it to delay the curtain which 
seemed to descend when I folded my letter 
and placed it in its envelope. 

Hardly had I finished my breakfast next 
morning, endeavoring, as I read, as usual, 
my morning paper, to forget that I was 
leaving all this, when I heard a quick step 
in the passage, and with a brisk, “ Bon jour, 
monsieur!” the Marquis entered. 

“ Ah,” I thought, “he is in his element! 
No regrets with him.” 

Yet, after the first alertness of his en- 
try, I observed, to my surprise, a certain air 
of sentiment about him, which, if it was 
not regret, was at least not martial keen- 
ness. 

“You did your business yesterday?” I 
said. 

“T did,” he replied, in a grave tone, and 
with something like a tender look in his 
eye. “I did some private business of an 
unforgetable and momentous nature, my 
dear d’Haricot! But not now; I shall not 
tell you now! To-night you shall know.” 

Then, making a gesture as if to banish 
this mood, he threw himself into a chair, 
and, bending his brows in a keen look at me, 
said, 

“But to business, my friend; to the busi- 
ness we are embarked upon!” 

“Precisely,” I said. “I await it.” 

“In this house where you dine are two 
entrances. Your guests come in by one, and 
you await them in the rooms I have set 
apart for you. In the rest of the house I 
operate.” 

“ And what do you do?” 

“T gather our force. Men picked by my 
agents are to be invited to enter by the oth- 





“ small beast, to damn 
with you t 


er door. I offer them refreshments. They 
follow, or rather, precede me. In a lane at 
the back of the house is yet another door; 
against it is drawn up a great van, a van 
used for removing furniture, a van of colos- 
sal size! You see?” 

“Hardly; I fear I am stupid.” 

“You do not see? Ah, my dear d’Hari- 
cot, eloquence is your gift, contrivance mine! 
I have not invented a flying-machine, a sub- 
marine vessel, and a dynamite gun for no- 
thing! These men enter this van; the door 
is closed upon them; it is driven to the 
station, put on board my special train, and 
taken to the coast. They then emerge; I 
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address them in such terms as will make it 
impossible for them to withdraw, even if 
they wish—and they are to be desperate, 
picked men; we arm them, and then to 
France! On the coast of Normandy we will 
be met by five regiments of foot, two of cav- 
alry, and six batteries of artillery which I 
am assured will declare fer the King. Paris 
is ripe for a revolution. Vive le Roi! Why 
are you silent? Is it not well thought of, 
my friend?” 

“It is indeed ingenious,” I replied. “ But 
the carrying of it out I foresee may not be 
so easy.” 

“Nothing can fail. My confidence is im- 
plicit. Was I ever deceived?” 

I might with truth have retorted “al- 
ways,” but I saw that I should only enrage 
him. 

I shrugged my shoulders and asked, 

“You superintend the affair?” 

“In the house. Hankey makes the ar- 
rangements at the station. Much is to be 
done. One man to one task.” 

“And I? What do I do?” 

“You bring your friends to the station. 
At eleven precisely the train starts. Do not 
be late.” 

“But if they will not accompany me?” 

“Tf all else fails, we go to France to- 
gether! At least our brave countrymen will 
not be afraid, whatever these colder island- 
ers may do!” 

“You may depend on me for that,” I 
answered. “ By-the-way, I should tell you 
that I bring a friend of my own to din- 
ner—M. Lumme.” 

“Lumme!” cried the Marquis. “You can 
trust him?” 

“ Implicitly.” 

“And I trust you. Bring him if he is 
brave!” 

There was a minute’s pause; he had sud- 
denly fallen silent. 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“All for the present, my brave friend. 
Au revoir! We meet at the station at 
eleven precisely! Do not forget!” 

He leaped up with that surprising vi- 
vacity that marked his movements, and be- 
fore I had time to accompany him even as 
far as the door, he had closed it and gone. 
In a moment, however, I heard his voice 
outside, apparently engaged in alterca- 
tion with some one, and then followed 
some vigorous expletives and a brisk sound 
of scuffling. 

I rushed into the passage, and there, 
to my consternation, beheld my friend re- 
treating towards me before a vigorous on- 
slaught by Halfred, who was flourishing his 
fists and exclaiming: “ Come out, you beast- 
ly mounseer! Come out into the square 
and I'll paste your hugly mug inter a cocked 
at!” 

“Diable!” cried the Marquis. “ Leetle 
bad man, stop short! Mon Dieu! What 
can it was?” 

“ Halfred!” I cried, indignantly. “Cease! 
What is the meaning of this?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Halfred, desist- 
ing, but unabashed at my anger. “ You 
told me yourself, sir, as ’ow I was to do it?” 
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“I told you? Explain! Come into my 
room.” 

I brought the two combatants in, closed 
the door, and repeated, sternly, 

“ Explain, sir!” 

“This is the furriner as haccosted Miss 
Titch, sir,” said Halfred, doggedly, “ and 
you said as “ow I’d better practise my box- 
ing on ’im. I didn’t spot ’im the other 
night, but Miss Titch she seed ’im this 
morning and told me.” 

“T know not the meaning you mean when 
you speak so fast!” cried the Marquis. “ But 
I see you are intoxicate, foddled, and squiff. 
Small beast, to damn with you!” 

“You just wait till I gets you outside,” 
said Halfred, ominously. “I'll give you 
something to talk German about!” 

“German!” shrieked the Marquis, catch- 
ing at the only word he understood. “If 
you was gentleman not as could be which I 
then should—ha!” And he stamped his foot 
and made a gesture of lunging my retainer 
through the chest. 

“Oh, you’re ready to begin, are you?” 
said Halfred, mistaking this movement for 
the preliminary to a box, and throwing him- 
self into the proper attitude. 

“With your permission, sir.” 

“Stop!” I said. “You certainly have 
not my permission! I shall dismiss you if 
you strike my guest again!” 

Yet I fear I was unable to keep my 
countenance as severe as it should have 
been. I then turned to the livid and furi- 
ous Marquis and explained the cause of the 
assault. 

“ Address that girl!” cried he. “It was 
to ask her questions—questions about you, 
monsieur, when I wrongly distrusted you. 
This is a scandalous charge!” 

“But you see how liable your action was 
to misconstruction?” 

“T see, I do see!” he exclaimed. “He 
was right to feel jealous! I have given 
many good cause, yes, I confess it. Explain 
to him.” 

I told Halfred of his mistake. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I takes your word, 
sir.” 

“Good young man,” said the Marquis, 
turning to him with his finest courtesy. 
“TIT forgive. I admire. You have right. 
Many have I love, but your mistress is not 
admired of me. She is preserve! Good- 
night, young man; good-night, monsieur.” 

And off he marched as briskly as ever. 

Halfred shook his head darkly. 

“ Him being a friend of yours, sir, I says 
nothing,” he observed, but his abstinence 
from further comment was more eloquent 
than his candid opinion would have been. 

I posted my letter, I smoked, I read a 
book to pass the time, and at last, as the 
afternoon was wearing on, I went to my 
bed-room and packed a bag containing a 
change of clothes and other essentials, for 
I remembered that I should have to drive 
straight from the dinner-table to the train. 
I looked out into the street; dusk was fall- 
ing, the lamps were lit, the lights of a car- 
riage and the rattle of horses passed now 
and then, the steady hum of London reach- 
ed my ears. It was still cheerful and in- 
viting, but now my nerves were tighter 
strung, and I felt rather excitement than 
depression. 

“Monsieur! You in there?” 

The voice came from my sitting-room. I 
started, I rushed towards the welcome sound, 
and the next moment I was embracing Dick 
Shafthead. He looked so uncomfortable at 
this un-English salutation that I had to be- 
gin with an apology. 

“Never before and never again, I assure 
you!” I said. “ For the instant I forgot my- 
self; that is the truth. Tell me, what good 
angel has sent you?” 

For I knew his sister could not yet have 
received my letter. 
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“ We were afraid you’d got into the hands 
of the police again, and I’ve come prepared 
to bail you out. What the deuce happened 
to you?” 

“You heard the circumstances of my de- 
parture?” 

“We heard a cock-and-bull story from a 
thick-headed yokel—something about a pis- 
tol and a villain with a mustache and a 
carriage and pair; but as we learned that 
you’d appeared at the station safe and 
sound, we divided the yarn by five. I must 
say, though, I’ve been getting a little wor- 
ried at hearing no news of you—that’s to 
say, the women folks got in a flutter.” 

“Did they?” I cried, with a pleasant ex- 
citement I could not quite conceal. 

“ Naturally, we are not accustomed to have 
our guests vanish like an Indian juggler. 
I’ve come to see what’s up.” 

I told him then the whole story, letting 
the Marquis’s prohibition go to the winds. 
He listened in amused astonishment. 

“ Well,” he said, at last, “it seems I’ve 
just come in time for the fair. You’ve nap- 
kins enough to feed another conspirator, I 
suppose ?” 

“You are the one man I want!” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Dick. “Id 
better be off to my rooms to dress. Where 
shall we meet?” 

“IT will call for you soon after half past 
seven. The house is not far from the Tem- 
ple, I believe.” 

So now, thanks to Providence, I would 
have both my best friends by my side. 
My spirits rose high, and I began to look 
forward gayly even to urging a bishop to 
start by a night train with a repeating- 
rifle. 

Soon after seven Teddy appeared, immacu- 
late and garrulous as ever, and in high 
spirits at the thought of the shock his rev- 
erend father would get on finding him in- 
cluded among the select party. 

“The governor’s looking forward to hav- 
ing a great night of it,” said this irrever- 
end son. “ Scratching his head when I last 
saw him, trying to remember the stories he 
generally tells to dooks and royalties. I 
told him he’d better get up a few spicy 
ones to tickle a Frenchie, don’t you know?” 
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“Your visitors, 
Sir,” 


“My faith,” I exclaimed, “how disap- 
pointed they will all be! I scarcely have 
the face to meet them.” 

The evening came. At quarter past eight 
no one had arrived. 

We were sitting around the anteroom fire 
while Halfred waited in the dining-room. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he observed, putting 
his head through the doorway. “But per- 
haps they’ve smelled a rat, like as I do.” 

Another quarter of an hour passed, and 
then we heard the sound of heavy footsteps 
on the stairs; it sounded like several peo- 
ple. Then came a knock. I opened the door 
and saw the waiter who had shown me in, 








and behind him a number of as disreputable- 

looking fellows as I have ever met. 

“Your visitors, sir,” said the waiter, in 
his mysterious voice, though with an evident 
air of surprise, and, I think, of disgust. 

“ Mine?” 

“ Yes, sir; Mr. Horleens, they wants.” 

“But I am not Mr. Horleens. There is 
some mistake here.” 

I addressed a few questions to one of 
the men, but he was so abashed at the well- 
dressed appearance of myself and my two 
guests that, muttering something about “ be- 
ing made a blooming fool of,” the whole 
party turned and descended again. 

“Tt was the right word, sir,” said the 
waiter to me. “Some of ’em was to ask 
for Mr. Horleens.” 

“What do you make of that?” I ex- 
claimed, when they had all gone. 

“They’ve mistaken the house, 0’ course,” 
said Teddy. 

“Horleens, Horleens,” repeated Dick, 
thoughtfully. “TI have it! They meant Or- 
leans. They must be some of your gay 
sportsmen.” 

“Of course!” I cried. “That must have 
been the pass-word. Well, no doubt they 
have found the proper door by this time. 
But I fear, gentlemen, that we are to have 
this dinner all to ourselves.” 

“Let’s eat it, anyhow,” said Dick. “I’ve 
a twist like a pig’s tail.” 

This sentiment seemed heartily applauded 
by Teddy. I rang for the waiter, and we 
sat down to as excellent a dinner as you 
could wish to taste. 

We found the special train all ready and 
a great colored van already mounted upon 
a truck. The Marquis met me with a sur- 
prised and disappointed look. 

“Ts this all the aid you bring?” he asked. 

“ All!” I exclaimed. “I do not know 
what mistake you have made, but my guests 
never appeared.” 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“™M. le Marquis!” 

“Pardon. I see; there must have been 
some error. Well, it cannot be helped now. 
I, at least, have been more successful; I 
have got my men. Who are these two?” 

I introduced my two friends, and we walk- 
ed down the platform. As we passed the 
furniture-van I started to hear noises pro- 
ceeding from inside. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said the Marquis. 
“T have explained that I am conveying a 
menagerie.” 

We stopped before a first-class compart- 
ment. He opened the door and invited us 
to enter. 

“Do not think me impolite if I myself 
travel in another carriage,” he said to me. 
“T have a companion.” 

“'M. Hankey?” 

“He also is here,” he replied, I thought, 
evasively. 

Just before we started, Halfred put his 
head through our window and said, with a 
mysterious grin, 

“The furriner’s got a lady with him!” 

But he had to run to his own carriage 
before he had time to add more. The next 
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moment the engine whistled, and the expe- 
dition had started. Then time passed weari- 
ly till we came to our journey’s end. 

“There will be a little delay while we 
get the van off the train and the horses har- 
nessed,” said the Marquis, coming up to me. 
“In the mean time there is some one to 
whom I wish to present you.” 

He led me to his carriage and there I 
saw a veiled lady sitting. Even with her 
veil down I started, and when she raised it 
I became for the instant petrified with utter 
astonishment. It was Kate Kerry! 

“T believe you have met this lady,” said 
the Marquis, in his stateliest manner, “ but 
not previously as my wife.” 

“ Your wife!” I exclaimed. “I have, then, 
the honor of addressing the Marchioness de 
la Carrabasse?” 

“You have,” said Kate, with a smile and 
a flash of those dark eyes that had once 
thrilled me so. 

“We were married yesterday morning,” 
said the Marquis. “That was the business 
I was engaged upon. And now for the mo- 
ment I leave you. The general must at- 
tend to his command!” 

I entered the carriage, and there, from 
her own lips, I heard the story of this ex- 
traordinary romance. The Marquis, she told 
me, had obtained an introduction to her (I 
did not ask too closely how, but, knowing 
his impetuous methods, I guessed what this 
phrase meant); this had been just after 
the end of the mission, and his object at 
first was to obtain information about me 
from one whom (I also guessed) he regarded 
as probably my mistress; but in a very 
short time from playing the detective he had 
become the lover; his suit was pressed with 
vigor; and now I beheld the result. 

“May I ask a delicate question?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, with all her old 
haughty assurance. 

“What was it that moved your heart; 
that so suddenly made you love the Mar- 
quis?” 

“He attracted my sympathy.” 

“Your sympathy only?” 

“And my admiration! 
noble cause!” 

Truly, my friend had infected his wife 
with his own enthusiasm in the most re- 
markable way. 

“Does your uncle know?” 

“ee No.” 

“He might not approve of my friend.” 

“My husband is a Marquis!” she replied, 
with an air of pride and satisfaction that 
seemed to me to throw more than a little 
light on the complex motives of this young 
lady. 

“And now you propose to accompany him 
on this dangerous adventure?” 
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“Certainly I do! Where else should I 
be?” 

“ He is fortunate, indeed,” I said, politely. 

Now I understand how my friend F. 11 
had obtained all his information regarding 
my movements and my friends, and my dif- 
ferent escapades, for in the days of Plato 
I had talked most frankly with his fair 
Marchioness. In fact, I perceived clearly 
several things that had been obscure before. 

Put our talk was soon interrupted by the 
return of the happy husband. 

“ All is ready! Come!” he said. 

The Marquis led us from the station into 
a road where we found the van already un- 
der way, and two carriages awaiting us. In 
one Dick and Teddy were already installed ; 
the Marquis and Kate entered the other; I 
joined my friends, and Halfred sprang upon 
the box; and off we set for a destination 
which our leader, after his habit, kept till 
the last a profound secret. So far as I could 
see, our force consisted of the party I have 
named, the men in the van, and the three 
drivers. Hankey, I presumed, must be one 
of the last. Where we were to find a ship, 
and how soon we were to find our French 
allies, I had no notion at all. 

That drive seemed as interminable as the 
railway journey, and certainly it was far 
more uncomfortable. We were all three too 
sleepy to talk much, but, to my constant 
wonder and delight, I found my two com- 
panions as ready as ever to go ahead and 
take their chance of what might befall them. 

“T say,” said Teddy, in a drowsy tone, “ do 
you think there’s any chance of getting a 
bath before we begin?” 

“The despised sandwich would come in 
handy, too,” added Dick. “I say, monsieur, 
why didn’t you bring a flask?” 

“T did,” I replied, “and here it is.” 

“He is another Napoleon,” said Dick. 
“Nothing is forgotten.” 

Meantime the day began to break, and 
though the sun had not yet risen, it was 
quite light when we felt our carriage stop. 

* Alight!” said the voice of the Marquis. 
“We have arrived!” 

We were in a side track that ran through 
the fields of a sheltered valley; on one side 
a grove of trees concealed us; on the other, 
through the end of the valley and only at 
a little distance off, I saw something that 
roused me with a thrill of excitement. It 
was the open, gray sea, with a small steam- 
boat lying close inshore. 

“Peste!” cried the Marquis, taking me 
aside. “Hankey is not here!” 

“Not with us?” 

“No; he must have been left at the sta- 
tion. It is a nuisance!” 

“Tt seems to me worse than that.” 

“Yes; for we cannot wait; we must leave 




















him behind. It is a great loss! And now, 
my brave comrade, the drama commences— 
the drama of restoration! You will open 
the van, and as the men come out I shall 
addtess them.” 

“In English?” I asked. 

“Yes; I have prepared and learned by 
heart an oration. It will not be long, but 
it will be moving. Ah, you will see that I 
can be eloquent!” 

With his wife at his side, and the drivers 
a few paces beyond him, he drew himself 
up and threw out his chest, while I un- 
locked the door of the van. 

Throwing it open, I stepped back, curious 
to see the desperadoes he had collected, and 
wondering how they would regard the busi- 
ness, while the Marquis cleared his throat. 

A moment’s expectant pause, and then 
—conceive my sensations—out stepped, first 
the burly form of Sir Henry Horley, then 
the upright figure of General Sholto, next 
the benevolent countenance of the Bishop 
of Battersea, and after him the remainder 
of my invited guests. The Marquis had kid- 
napped the wrong men! 

“What the devil!” began Sir Henry, 
glancing round him to see in what country 
and company he found himself; but before 
there was time for a word of explanation, 
the Marquis had launched upon his passion- 
ate appeal. As the original manuscript 
afterwards came into my possession, I am 
able to give the exact words of this remark- 
able oration. 

“Brave, gallant men,” he cried, “you 
have come to share adventures stupendous, 
miraculous, which you will enjoy! I lead 
you, my good Britannic sportsmen, whither 
or why obviously can be seen to establish the 
anointed and legal King in his right coun- 
try! To die cheerfully is glorious! But 
you will not; you will live forever conquer- 
ing, and gratefully recollected in France! 

“You” [here he waved his hand towards 
the astonished baronet] “ will enjoy drink 
of all beers and spirits that an English 
proverbially adores ever after and always! 
Also you ” [here he indicated the dumfound- 
ed bishop] “will enjoy women, the most 
lively and sporting in the wide world, always 
and ever after! Also you” [pointing tow- 
ards the substantial form of Mr. Alderman 
Guffin] “ shall bask and revel in the land of 
song, of music, of light fantastic toes, amid 
all which once and more having been never 
stopping again bravo and hip, hip, my sports- 
men! Once, twice, thrice, follow me to 
victory!” 

He stopped and looked eagerly for the 
fruits of this appeal, and his Britannic 
sportsmen returned his gaze with interest. 
I am free to confess that long before this, my 
two companions and I had shrunk from pub- 
licity behind the door of the van, awaiting 
a more fitting moment to greet our friends. 

“Ts this a dashed asylum, or a dashed 
nightmare?” demanded Sir Henry. 

Not quite comprehending this, but see- 
ing that these recruits displayed no great 
alacrity, the Marquis again raised his voice 
and cried, 

“ Are you afraid, brave garcons?” 

But now an unexpected light was thrown 
en their captors. 

“Kate!” exclaimed General Sholto, in a 
bewildered voice. 

That the unfortunate General should have 
his domestic drama played in public was 
more than I could bear. I stepped forward 
and I may honestly say that I effectually 
distracted attention. It was not a pleasant 
process, even when assisted by the explana- 
tions of Teddy to his father and the loyal 
assurances of Dick; but it at least cleared 
the air. As for the unfortunate Marquis, 
his chagrin was so evident that, diabolically 
unpleasant as he had made my own position, 
I could not but feel. sorry for him. 

“ And so,” he said to me, sadly, “ Heaven 
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has been unkind to me again. I acted for 
the best, my dear d’Haricot, believe me! 
But I fear that I do not excel so much in 
carrying out details as in conceiving plans. 
I see it was my fault! I allowed these gen- 
tlemen to enter that house by the wrong 
door. Well, if they will not follow us— 
and I fear they are reluctant, though I do 
not understand all they say—we three must 
go alone!” 

“ Three?” I asked. 

“My wife, and you, and I. Say farewell 
to your friends and come! The vessel awaits 
us and our force in France will, at all 
events, be ready.” 

But Heaven was to prove still more un- 
kind to our unfortunate leader. 

“Who are these?” I exclaimed. 

“The English police!” he cried. “We 
are betrayed!” 

And indeed we were. A force of mount- 
ed policemen swept round the corner of 
the wood and trotted up to us, and in the 
midst of them we recognized the double- 
faced Hankey. 

“What do you want, gentlemen?” asked 
the Marquis, calmly, though his eyes flashed 
dangerously at the traitor. 

“We come in the Queen’s name!” replied 
the officer in command. “ Are you the Mar- 
quis de la Carrabasse?” 

iid I am.” 

“T have a warrant, then, for your arrest.” 

But now, for the first time, Fortune turn- 
ed in the Marquis’s favor, though I fear it 
seemed to that zealous patriot a poor crumb 
of consolation that she threw. 

Instead of finding, as our betrayer had 
calculated, a crew of suspicious-looking ad- 
venturers, he beheld a small party of mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen attired in evening clothes 
and anxious only to find their way home 
again; and, to add to our good luck, when 
they came to look for our case of arms and 
ammunition it appeared that the Marquis 
had forgotten to bring it! Also, these same 
elderly gentlemen showed a very marked 
disinclination to have their share in the 
adventure appear in the morning papers, 
even in the capacity of witnesses. 

And, finally, as the French government 
had been informed of our plans for some 
weeks past, so that we were absolutely 
powerless for mischief, the police decided 
to overlook my share altogether and make 
a merely formal matter of my friend’s ar- 
rest. 

To round up and finish off a narrative 
that has no plot, no moral, and only the most 
ridiculous hero, is not so easy as I thought 
it was going to be. 

As I had given up and dismantled my 
rooms, Dick insisted that I must return to 
Helmscote with him that same day and fin- 
ish my Christmas visit; and need it be 
said that I accepted this invitation? 





























































































Next morning I am severely left alone at 
Helmscote; Dick has been summoned by his 
father. Half an hour passes, and then 
with an air of triumph he returns. 

*You’ll have to look after yourself to- 
day, monsieur,” he says. “I’m off to town 
to bring her back with me.” 

“Her!” So the stern parent has relent- 
ed, and some day in the distant future I sup- 
pose Agnes Grey will be Lady Shafthead 
and rule this house. 

Being thus bereft of Dick, what more 
natural than that I should be entertained by 
his sister? 

She speaks of Dick’s happiness with a 
bright gleam in her eye. 

“ He should feel very grateful to you,” she 
says. 

I should have preferred “we” to “he,” 
but unluckily I have no choice in the matter. 

“T envy him,” I reply. 

Her face is as composed and as demure 
as ever, only her color seems to me to be a 
little higher and her eye certainly does not 
meet mine as frankly as usual. 

Suddenly I am emboldened to exclaim, 

“TI do not mean that I envy him Miss 
Grey; but his happiness in being loved!” 

And then I tell her whose love I myself 
covet. 

She is embarrassed, she is kind, she is 
not offended, but her look checks me. 

“ How often have you felt like this with- 
in the last few months—towards some one 
or other?” she asks. 

* Ah,”. I ery. “ You have heard, then, of 
my wanderings in search of the ideal? But 
I have only just found it!” 

* How can you be sure of that?” she asks, 
a little smile appearing in her eye like a 
sudden break in a misty sky. “ You haven’t 
known me long enough to say.” 

“T am serious at last. I swear it 

*T am afraid you will have to remain 
serious for some time to make me believe 
it,” she replies, the smile still lingering. 
“When any one has treated women, and 
everything else, flippantly so long as you, 

”? 


he 


She hesitated. 

“You do not trust them?” 

“No,” she confesses. 

“Tf I am serious for six months, will you 
trust me then?” 

“ Perhaps,” she allows at last. 

It means a good deal, does that word, said 
in such circumstances, but I am not going 
to drag you through the experiences of a 
faithful lover, sustained by a “ perhaps.” 
Mon Dieu! You have the privations of Dr. 
Nansen on his travels to read if that is the 
literature you admire. 

But I shall stop talking, and with the 
blotting- pad already in my hand, pray 
Heaven to grant my readers an indulgent 
and a not too solemn spirit. 











Books and Bookmen 


Tue London Literary World has started 
a series of “ Personal Sketches,” which are 
evidently furnished by some young girls’ 
college. Take this tidbit of exuberance, for 
example: 


A hot day in the early summer of 1902, 
and I am resting in a little French inn till 
the sun shall decrease in power. There is 
a sound of voices—cheerful voices—outside, 
which is undoubtedly English in spite of 
excellent French. I get up and push open 
the green shutters just in time to see two 
young fellows mount their bicycles and go 
whirling away down the dazzling, dusty 
road. Henry Seton Merriman and Stanley 





Weyman! Did I say “young” fellows? 
Well, Hugh Scott—who writes as H. §. 
Merriman—must be about forty, but with 
that tall form of his, those twinkling eyes, 
and that boyish brightness of manner, he 
will never grow old. 


After much thought we have really been 
able to crystallize a few facts from this 
hazy sketch which are not to be found in 
Who’s Who, for which solace we are thank- 
ful. It appears that Mr. Merriman (as we 
shall continue to call him) spent a happy 
dreamy childhood in France and England, 
and had for playmates two sisters and a 
brother, “a mother who preserved an or- 
derly household, and a father whose quaint 
wit gave salt to life.” School life was un- 
congenial, as were also school sports, on 
account of “ feebleness of constitution,” and 
thus began the travels on land and sea 
which have yielded so many entertaining 
stories. Entered later at Lloyds, he neg- 
lected business, and wrote romances in se- 
eret. His father was Henry Scott, a di- 
rector of the Graphic, and well known in 
the literary world of London. It seems al- 
most incredible, but it is claimed that the 
young writer not only kept the secret of 
the authorship of his first few novels from 
the world, but from his father, and that it 
was not until after the death of his father 
that he owned up to having written From 
One Generation to Another (1891), The 
Slave of the Lamp (1892), With Edged 
Tools (1894), and The Grey Lady (1895). 
Since then he has lived a roving life, and 
written a number of novels, the most im- 
portant being The Sowers and The Vultures, 
recently published. Mr. Merriman, contrary 
to report, is a married man, and has re- 
cently built a house in Suffolk, where he 
purposes settling down to a staid old age. 
But the vagabondage of a lifetime has yet 
to be reckoned with, and the chances are 
that you are more likely to run across him 
on board a liner than in a drawing-room. 
He is described, in the hyperbolic language 
of our sophomoric friend, as “ tall and long- 
limbed, careless as regards clothes, lazy as 
regards movement; there is the same sharp- 
ness of feature and brilliance of eye that 
suggest delicacy; there is the same humor- 
ous curve of the mouth—and in rare mo- 
ments of self-abandon there is the same 
tragie look of doom.” 
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Mr. Stanley Weyman as a short-story wri- 
ter is at his best in his latest book, Jn 
Kings’ Byways. The scenes are laid in the 
France of Henry of Navarre for the most 
part, and the stirring tales are excellent 
of their kind. We are grateful for their 
beguilement of a tedious four-hour railroad 
journey. There is no reason why this book 
should not be read with pleasure by boys 
who love stories of adventure, as well as by 
their elders. As one reviewer has antici- 
pated us by saying, “The rapid succession 
of pictures is of the twopence colored or- 
der, dear to boyhood’s heart.” 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll persists in believing 
that the Confessions of a Wife is the work 
of Mrs. Phelps-Ward, “or her first serious 
imitator.” It is difficult to believe, he says, 
that any clever person would seriously and 
deliberately imitate her. “I could point 
to many things in the Confessions of a 
Wife,’ he avers, “which suggest her—the 
dwelling upon fishermen, insomnia, drugs, 
and the like. But the evidence must be 
taken as a whole, and can hardly be 
analyzed.” We cannot believe that Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward would degrade her fine artistic 
and moral ends to the writing of a book 
that is utterly morbid, mawkish, unhealthy, 
and calculated to do untold mischief. For 
we are compelled to admit that it is just 
the sort of sickly stuff that is readily 
swallowed by the sentimental multitude. 
“ What is one to think of a book like this?” 
asks Dr. Nicoll. His answer is to the point: 


It is difficult to tell the truth without be- 
ig Beige But the truth is this—it is 
a book that reeks with lust. Lust is not 
to be taken merely as a desire of the flesh, 
though it includes that. It is the savage, 
hungry, selfish appropriation of a man’s 
whole body and soul. The mind does not en- 
ter into it. We are back again from the be- 
ginning in the old savage days of marriage 
by capture. A true woman is worthy to be 
wooed, but when she gives her answer she 
surely gives it quietly, gently, and for ever. 
. . . The woman who has to be hunted like 
a wild beast is a savage, and nothing else, 
though she may be mistress of all the fus- 
tian and spread-eagle talk developed by the 
mightiest minds of the ages. What is her 
conception of marriage? Simply this, that 
she should spend all the hours in deliriums 
of selfish ecstasy. She makes no attempt 
at mental communion with her husband. 
He complains, though he is not a clever man, 
that she never reads anything. She knows 
better than that. If she does not read she 
writes. She writes and telephones to him 
when he is at his business, she drops letters 
upon his pillow, and they are all of the 
same kind, the most feverish, the most cloy- 
ing, the most loathsomely affected expres- 
sions of passion. She would be forever kiss- 
ing him, and if she cannot kiss him she will 











of the kind. So the poor man leaves her, 
and no wonder. In the mean time she flirts 
with the doctor, and writes about him in 
her diary. She is content to have her hus- 
band back, and to have him at her mercy 
for the time being, but how long this state 
of things will last, who can tell? I imagine 
that he will rather go away to the mor- 
phine than stay at home with the wife. ... 
Marna Trent, Wife, as she calls herself, is 
to all intents and purposes a Messalina. 


The announcement of a new novel by Mr. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, our present min- 
ister to Spain, is one that will be wel- 
comed by all who have read his few stories, 
especially his exquisite romance Passe Rose. 
Mr. Hardy is a genuine literary artist, 
and he is one of a very few writers 
to-day of whom it can be said with 
truth that literature has suffered by their 
long silence. There was some talk several 
years ago of an illustrated edition of Passe 
Rose by Mr. Albert E. Sterner, and we have 
always regretted that the project fell 
through, for the work is susceptible of just 
such artistic and delicate treatment as Mr. 
Sterner could bring to the task. The re- 
sult would have been a charming idyll of 
pen and brush. Mr. Hardy’s new novel, 
which has not yet received its title, has 
its scenes laid in New Hampshire and New 
York, and is a story of contemporary life. 
It will first appear as a serial in The At- 
lantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic will also publish shortly a se- 
ries of papers recalling characteristic scenes 
and personages of Boston life in the nine- 
teenth century. These will not be confined to 
literary or intellectual interests, but will em- 
brace the commercial and social issues that 
have had a national rather than a local 
significance. These “Chapters in Boston 
History ” will be contributed by Mr. M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject. The able papers on 
“ American Bookmen,” which first appeared 
in The Bookman a few years ago, and were 
subsequently published in book form with 
success, were from Mr. Howe’s pen. 


The Tatler recently inaugurated a hu- 
morous page called “ Mainly about People,” 
conducted by Mr. Walter Emanuel, whose 
pen is apt to be more caustic than comic. 
The text is illustrated with drawings in 
the same vein by Mr. 8. H. Sime. We give 
an example of both: 

THE AMERICAN 

The Americans are our rich relations. 

They have a Republic which is almost as 
free as our Monarchy. 

They can lick all creation can these Re- 


ublicans, including the dust off Royalty’s 
ots. 
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“The American Eagle will shortly dominate the World” 


kiss his small clothes. She thinks he has 
no right to have any business or to have 
any friends. She is furious if he leaves her 
for anybody. As for duties to the outside 
world, as for common interests, there is no- 
thing of the kind, and ought to be nothing 
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And yet, with it all, they are pessimists. 
For listen to what a typical American says 
of the future of the World. “The Amer- 
ican Eagle will shortly dominate the World 
in literature, art, science, finance, commerce, 
and Christianity.” 























The Service of Professor Ware 


THE celebration, last week, of the twenty- 
first anniversary of the founding of the 
Columbia School of Architecture by a din- 
ner to Professor William R. Ware, who has 
developed this institution from a very small 
beginning to the highest stage of efficiency, 
should have attracted greater attention 
than was accorded it. Not only this city, 
but the whole country owes much of its 
architectural splendor to the influence of this 
school and of its founder. It does not re- 
quire a very long memory or a very vivid 
imagination in this community to bring 
once more before the mind’s eye the picture 
of the city of New York in its days of 
ugliness. Emerging from provinciality, with 
all the simplicity that went with it, into 
the proud position of a world city, New 
York for a time departed from a certain 
level of inoffensive architectural mediocrity, 
and plunged into a perfect riot of shrieking 
iron fronts that even to-day in some quarters 
are an affront to the eye, The residences 
of merchant princes resembled anything 
but dwellings where peace and comfort 
dwelt, and if there was anything beautiful, 
artistic, or elevating in their lines that fact 
remains as yet to be pointed out. Commer- 
cial buildings were equally overwhelming in 
their raucous ugliness and entire lack of 
character, and the outward aspect of the 
metropolis was calculated rather to inspire 
contempt for our artistic sense than admira- 
tion for the qualities of industry that had 
made the city the home of wealth. To-day, 
thanks to the efforts of Professor Ware and 
men like him, despite the undoubted archi- 
tectural restlessness of New York, we have 
much that is not only admirable but in the 
highest sense beautiful in our buildings, 
publie and private. Not only has a begin- 
ning been made, but concrete evidences of 
a material advancement are to be observed 
on every side. Where, twenty years ago, 
we had little to be proud of in the externals 
of our city, we have to-day an endless suc- 
cession of fine and imposing buildings, no 
whit less serviceable than their frowning 
predecessors, which are gradually making 
of New York one of the beautiful cities of 
the world. It is no doubt gratifying to 
Professor Ware and his associates that a 
meed of recognition of his services should 
come from his professional brothers, who 
know best what a tremendously significant 
work he has accomplished. It would have 
been more gratifying, and no less fitting, if 
the public had in some manner had an op- 
portunity to participate in the celebration, 
and thus added to other felicitations the as- 
surance of their sincere appreciation. Upon 
the album presented to Mr. Ware as a 
souvenir of the occasion was an inscription 
calling him “the friend, exemplar, and in- 
structor of a generation of American archi- 
tects.” There might very well have been 
added a line enlarging the scope of the 
tribute so as to include his service to his 
fellow-men who are not architects, but who 
find in the contemplation of noble monu- 
ments in stone that which is spiritually 
uplifting and an impressiveness which not 
infrequently has a direct influence upon the 
formation of character. 





Finance 


In the absence of better explanations, 
professional Wall Street, during the few 
days preceding the elections, endeavored to 
console itself by attributing the settled dul- 
ness of the speculative markets to political 
uncertainties. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out that the apathy had existed for 
some time previous, and that from time to 
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time various other excuses were found. In 
point of fact, the behavior of the securities 
markets was the result of various causes. 
As one after another of these depressing 
influences disappeared no improvement fol- 
loved, because still others remained at 
work. But Wall Street persisted in assign- 
ing the first place to each of these in turn, 
because if there is one thing your profes- 
sional speculator must have it is a “rea- 
son.” This peculiarity, which has been 
dwelt upon in this column at various times, 
is responsible for the seeking of what are 
really only excuses for buying or selling 
stocks, and serves to differentiate the man 
who “trades” in the market from the man 
who throws dice. Professional Wall Street 
thought the monetary stringency of a few 
weeks ago was the chief adverse market 
factor. Money became easier, but the mar- 
ket remained as dull and depressed as be- 
fore. The anthracite miners’ strike was 
long alluded to as the one cloud in the in- 
dustrial horizon. It was “ settled,” but no 
bull movement followed. And so one after 
another various “ reasons” were found for 
the dulness until the political uncertainty 
was made to serve. But because it was 
felt that even if the elections were decided 
the way that Wall Street desired, some 
fresh excuse for the speculative stagnation 
would be forthcoming, the talk of the un- 
settling effect of a sweeping Democratic 
victory was heard in the same half-hearted 
manner in which it was uttered. Possibly 
the odds offered by bettors on the Republi- 
can candidates prevented serious uneasiness 
on the part of speculators in stocks, who 
argued that speculators in election returns 
probably had some basis to work on. More- 
over, those who took the trouble to think 
three consecutive minutes realized that if 
the Democrats should secure a majority in 
the House of Representatives that same 
majority would be powerless to affect pre- 
judicially the business interests of the coun- 
try, and that it would be of importance 
only if taken as an indication of possibili- 
ties in the next Presidential election, which 
is two years distant, making worry at the 
moment premature, to say the least. The 
continuance of a working Republican ma- 
jority in the lower House, on the other 
hand, would show that the country is un- 
shaken in its reliance upon that party, and 
also -might mean currency reform measures 
of some sort; but the latter would also be 
in the future, and stocks could not be “ bul- 
lied” on the strength of a possibility so 
vague and so far off. This being the case, 
it may be seen that the commercial and 
financial communities had little reason for 
anxiety. The greatest uneasiness was felt 


-among the “shorts,” who feared that in 


the event of Republican victories at the 
polls there might be a “sentimental” rise 
in stocks, which would mean losses to them. 
At this writing the election returns would 
show that the lower House is safely Re- 
publican, though the majority has been re- 
duced. The Democratic gains may be ex- 
plained on the usual “off-year” theory, 
but that they convey a warning to a certain 
elass of politicians must be perfectly obvi- 
ous to all. The stock-market was not lifted 
out of the dull rut of professionalism by 
the results of the victory. Prices did not 
rise as much as they probably would if the 
short interest had been “ squeezed” by some 
daring operator. 

The rise in sterling rates to a level at 
which experts can begin to figure on the 
“ triangular ” gold export opevation, that is, 
London meeting Paris’s demands with gold 
taken from New York, naturally was not 
conducive to bull enthusiasm. Gold expor- 
tations may or may not take place in a week 
or two. But that they will take place 
before very long seems certain. The New 
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York banks, according to the latest weekly 
returns, now hold an exceptionally large 
surplus reserve, to be sure, but with gold 
exports within measureable distance it is 
scarcely likely that any speculative cliques 
will indulge in aggressive operations for the 
rise in stocks. 

Possibly because the daily financial wri- 
ters were at their wits’ end for material for 
their articles, or perhaps because of the 
position and business affiliations of the 
speaker, or it may be because he sounded 
the note of warning which conservative ob- 
servers have been sounding these many 
weeks, or because of all these reasons, the 
recent speech of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip at 
the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce has 
been most extensively printed, and com- 
mented on by the daily press. The points 
brought out by Mr. Vanderlip are not new, 
but he presented them vividly, and his qual- 
ifications as an expert on the matters which 
he discussed gave much weight to his ut- 
terances. Speaking of the trade situation, 
Mr. Vanderlip asserts that the “ American 
invasion” is no longer causing apprehen- 
sion among European manufacturers, as 
was the case early last year, but that Eu 
ropean bankers are beginning to feel un- 
easiness as to our future, or, in other words, 
some misgivings as to our borrowings 
abroad, which Mr. Vanderlip heard esti- 
mated at $300,000,000, though he thinks 
that sum too large. In view of this, the 
talk of our “trade balance,” indulged in by 
ill-informed enthusiasts so freely, does not 
appear very convincing. More striking, per- 
haps, are Mr. Vanderlip’s remarks on the 
financial situation. In the past three years 
the deposits in the national banks have in- 
creased $1,300,000,000, while the specie and 
legal tenders upon which basis the invested 
pyramid stands is actually slightly smaller. 
Deposits of State and savings-banks, trust 
companies and private banks have expanded 
$3,000,000,000 while the combined cash in 
their possession is probably no greater to- 
day than it was in 1899. This huge ex- 
pansion of bank credit Mr. Vanderlip be- 
lieves has been due to various things, chief- 
ly, to put it tersely, in the trust-forming 
craze and the consequent creation of new 
securities on a stupendous scale, which have 
been available for bank collateral. Mr. 
Vanderlip also dwells upon the lavish ex- 
penditure of so many railroads, and on the 
dangerous practice of issuing bonds to pay 
for stocks of other roads acquired and for 
extensive improvements, made at a time 
when the cost of materials and labor have 
been abnormally high, which leads to the 
conclusion that the railroads have gone be- 
yond the limit of safety. There is no cause 
for dismay in what Mr. Vanderlip points 
out, but there is every reason for conser- 
vatism and precautionary measures on the 
part of promoters and railway managers, 
no less than of investors and speculators in 
stocks. 





Let us learn to turn our disillusions into 
a troop of mysterious and faithful friends, 
of incorruptible counsellors. If one of them, 
more cruel than the others, should strike 
us down for an instant, let us not sob and 
say, life is not as beautiful as our dreams; 
let us rather say, there was something lack- 
ing in our dreams, since life has not ap- 
proved them—Maeterlinck. 


And I must work thro’ months of toil, 
And years of cultivation, 
Upon my proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 
I’ll take the showers as they fall, 
I will not vex my bosom: 
Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 
—Tennyson. 
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ments of the great universities are being 
arranged to give will in no wise interfere 
with our work; they will give to an always 
limited body of students, financially or other- 
wise able to take their course, the broad 
training that will enable our great indus- 
tries and our great commercial enterprises 
to make them high rank officers in the great 
contest for the trade of the world, because 
of their expertness and their broad-minded- 
ness.” 

Business education, it ought not to be 
necessary to say, is education for business. 
This, in brief, is the doctrine of the new 
commercial departments of the great univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania, California, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, Dartmouth College, New York 
University, and a few other higher institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. It 
may be found necessary to establish inter- 
mediary tuition between the high-school and 
the college of commerce, and thus to pave 
the way to the higher studies; but the 
point is, that the aim of the universities in 
this movement is an exalted one, that their 
courses lead to a professional career, that 
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their students look, not to office utility, but 
to the brain-work and responsible activities 
of business life. 

Indebted again to the French, our writers 
on practical economics are suggesting the 
word entrepreneur as indicating in a general 
way the administrator, the financier, the di- 
rective or professional accountant, and other 
responsible agents in the conduct of a mod- 
ern business enterprise. Entrepreneur has 
been chosen, because words of our own that 
might have answered as well,—such as under- 
taker, adventurer, and the like,—are already 
in use in other senses. For the same reason, 
real business training is often spoken of as 
“the higher commercial education.” The 
training of the entrepreneur, then, is the 
object of the new business education; and 
in the attainment of this end the universi- 
ties that have entered the movement are at 
one, with such variations as are necessarily 
incident to so important an educational de- 
parture. For example, Dartmouth, depend- 
ing largely upon her college material, leans 
to the postgraduate idea of administrative 
and financial education; while New York 
University, accepting in her School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance a high-school 
preparation, is professedly practical in her 
teaching, and accords a greater importance 
than any other university in the world to 
scientific accountancy in the administration 
of affairs. 

The universities having discovered the 
right end of the cornucopia, their explora- 
tion of its contents will be practicable if not 
easy; the true end of business education 
once recognized, the curriculum is almost 
self - suggestive. What the business man 

(Continued on page 1719.) 
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H. H. Vreeland 


RARELY out of such prosaic surroundings 
has there appeared so picturesque a career 
as that of the president of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company. It is true that 
Mr. Vreeland is now the president of the 
Interurban Street Railway Company which 
controls the Metropolitan, and that the Met- 
ropolitan has gone into the safe harbor of 

















H. H. Vreeland 


“ Lease Lines,” but this notwithstanding, his 
name will always be associated with the com- 
pany whose success was so largely due to his 
energy and intelligence. He is on the road 
to even greater things than the presidency of 
the Interurban, but none of them will over- 
shadow the glory he achieved with “ Met.” 
There is good precedent for this, since one 
of the great ones was always affectionately 
known as the “ Little Corporal.” 

The genealogists of the Holland Society 
have laboriously ascertained that Mr. Vree- 
land is a direct descendant of Michael Jan- 
sen Freeland, who came to this country in 
1636 in the ship Renselacrwyck, from 
Broeckhausen, North Brabant, whose male 
descendants were mostly soldiers and clergy- 
men. None of them, however, made great 
stir in affairs, until the subject of this 
sketch, the son of a clergyman of the line, 
was started on his career in the business of 
transportation in the humble capacity of 
assistant on a delivery- wagon. Without 
much basis in truth, a great deal has been 
written about the early days of Mr. Vree- 
land’s career, great stress being laid on the 
fact that in his upward struggle, in his first 
acquaintance with steam-railroad work, he 
shovelled gravel, and from this unpromising 
introduction gradually worked his way up 
through the ranks of fereman, fireman, en- 
gineer, conductor, superintendent, and gen- 
eral manager. All this happened naturally 
enough, and in itself constitutes no marked 
deviation from the general run of such ¢a- 
reers. The real public interest which at- 
taches to the life of Mr. Vreeland, however, 
arises from its accomplishment after he had 
reached man’s estate. 

It was then that ex-Secretary Whitney se- 
lected him for the purpose of welding to- 
gether and unifying the operation of twenty- 
odd railroads he had recenily associated 
financially. The resulis of Mr. Vreeland’s 
orderly methods on this situation soon be- 
came so apparent as to compel public recog- 
nition. The surprising promptness with 
which he brought order out of chaos stamp- 
ed him as an efficient of the first class, and 
prompted the enlargement of his respon- 
sibility in the important work of converting 
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a whole system, comprising over 500 miles of 
track, from horse and cable traction to elec- 
tricity. In this second labor he was con- 
fronted with entirely new problems of a 
physical kind, and for which it was not 
known he had had any previous training, 
unless the gravel-pit experience be regarded 
in the light of railway construction. 

This work was performed with the same 
thoroughness as the first, and Mr. Vreeland 
since that time has been regarded as much 
of an expert in construction as in operation 
of street railways. 

The third and last step upward was reach- 
ed when he was entrusted with the financial 
and legal details of the organization of the 
Metropolitan Securities Company, and the 
leasing to the Interurban of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

The personal appearance and character 
traits of the man who bas accomplished all 
these things must be of interest, and are 
legitimate subjects of curiosity. He stands 
about six feet two inches, and is as light 
and active as an athlete in training. He is 
a tireless, driving worker, and a disciplin- 
arian of the sternest kind. When there 
is work to do he spares neither himself nor 
his men, who, notwithstanding, are enthusi- 
astically loyal to him. He has brought his 
army of 17,000 men into hand by the steady 
justice of the discipline he exercises over 
them. As a matter of fact, he has rescued 
from the limbo of “ miscellaneous labor ” this 
army of men, and organized them into a 
craft. To have organized and steadied the 
status of a mass of men like this in any em- 
ployment must be regarded as a public ser- 
vice. 

While the strictness of his discipline has 
been great, he has not neglected the wel- 
fare of his men, who are better provided 
for, owing to his forethought, than almost 
any other class of working-men in the com- 
munity. Early and alone he took an ad- 
vanced position on the labor question, and in- 
augurated a merit system based on length 
of service, by which the men longest in the 
service receive the highest compensation. 
He encouraged the organization by the men 
themselves of a Mutual Benefit Association, 
and for six years has accepted at their hands 
the office of president of that association. 
Through this agency, at an expense of fifty 
cents per month, his men secure for them- 
selves half-pay during disability owing to 
accident or sickness, the free services of a 
doctor at all times, the use of spacious club- 
rooms, library and pool rooms, and monthly 
entertainments, musical, theatrical, and 
athletic. 

Within the last sixty days he has put into 
operation a pension system, the only one of 
its kind on any street railway in the world, 
in order to take care of the superannuated 
employees of the system, so that there has 
gone hand in hand with rigid discipline a 
sane sympathy that has inspired an “ esprit 
de corps” that is almost military. 

Mr. Vreeland has just turned his forty- 
sixth year, and the directory of directors 
informs us that he is president of the fol- 
lowing concerns: Interurban Street Rail- 
way Company; Metropolitan Securities Com- 
pany; Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry 
Railroad Company; Central Park, North and 
East River Railroad Company; Dry Dock, 
East Broadway, and Battery Railroad Com- 
pany; Forty-second Street and Grand Street 
Ferry Railroad Company; Fulton Street 
Railroad Company; North and East Railroad 
Company; Third Avenue Railroad Company ; 
Thirty-fourth Street Crosstown Railway 
Company; Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
Streets Crosstown Railroad Company; 
Twenty-third Street Railway Company; New 
York Railroad Club; and American Street 
Railway Association. 





Charles Waldo Haskins 


CitaRLES WaALpo HASKINS, banker and 
accountant, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, January 11, 1852. He is the son of 
Waldo Emerson and Amelia Rowan (Cam- 
meyer) Haskins. His father was a Boston 
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broker, and his mother a daughter of Charles 


Cammeyer, a New York merchant. The 
Haskinses are of old New England stock, the 
pioneer being Richard Haskins, who settled 
in Boston, and his son was a leader in the 
Revolutionary war, being an active mover 
in the Sons of Liberty. Mr. Haskins was 
educated in the public schools and at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, where he 
studied for a civil engineer, but the young 
man preferred commercial pursuits, and in 
1869 entered the accounting department of 
Frederick Butterfield & Co. After two years 
he went abroad for study and travel, and 
then he returned to learn the brokerage 
business in his father’s office. In 1886 he 
began on his own account as a public account- 
ant, and in 1895 went into partnership with 
Elijah W. Sells, under the style of Haskins 
& Sells. He is a leader in the modern sci- 
ence of accountancy, and its pioneer in New 
York city. He has kept the accounts of the 
New York, West Shore, and Buffalo Rail- 
road, for the North River Construction Com- 
pany, and at the same time was auditor of 
the railroad company’s accounts. He organ- 
ized the system of accounts for the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, and he has_ been 
comptroller of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road Company, the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany, and the Chesapeake and Western Rail- 
road Company, and receiver of the Augusta 
Iron Company. He was the first president 
of the board of commissioners to examine 
sandidates desiring to become certified pub- 
lic accountants, and he is president of the 
New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. In 1893 he and his partner 
were appointed by Congress to investigate 
the executive departments of the United 
States government, and was engaged in the 
work for two years. He examined the ac- 
counts of the city of Brooklyn previous to 
the consolidation of the Greater New York, 
and he is engaged in all the expert work to 
be done in this city. Mr. Haskins married, 
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in 1884, Henrietta, daughter of Albert Hav- 
emeyer, and he has a family of two daugh- 
ters. He is a member of the Manhattan, 
Riding, Democratic, Foreign Wars, Colonial 
Wars, Mayflower Descendants, Sons of the 
American Revolution. and America’s Found- 
ers and Defenders, and he belongs to the 
Westchester Country and New York Yacht 
clubs, the Metropolitan of Washington, and 
the Piedmont of Atlanta, Georgia. His 
country home is Profile House, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Haskins’s charities are numerous, but 
it is seldom that he allows himself to receive 
credit for his good works. 






























Clement Acton Griscom 


STaNpDING foremost among the honored 
names of the modern “ knights of industry,” 
is Clement Acton Griscom, president of the 
international Navigation Company, and one 
of the founders of that gigantic corporation 
which will soon revolutionize the commer- 
cial world, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Mr. Griscom is one of Philadel- 
phia’s most gifted and successful sons. He 
was born in the Quaker City, March 15, 
1841. His parents were Dr. John J. Gris- 
com, a prominent Philadelphia physician, 
and Margaret Acton, daughter of the late 
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Clement Acton, of Salem, New Jersey, who 
was descended from Thomas Lloyd, a deputy- 
governor and president of the council of the 
Province of Pennsylvania from 1684 to 1693. 
Andrew Griscom, the pioneer ancestor, was a 
personal friend of William Penn, and as- 
sisted him to found the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a member of the first grand 
jury of the province, and ever since that time 
the Griscoms have given prominent and use- 
ful citizens to Pennsylvania, and to many of 
the larger cities of America. 

Clement Acton, the present head of the 
3riscom family, was educated at the public 
and private schools of Philadelphia, and 
finished his course at the Friends’ Academy. 
At the age of sixteen years he started his busi- 
ness career as a clerk in the office of Peter 
Wright & Sons, of Philadelphia. The young 
man soon displayed marked ability and 
great industry. He discharged every duty 
assigned to him conscientiously and well, 
and he quickly rose in the estimation of his 
employers. In 1863, having attained his 
majority, he was made a partner in the 
firm, and given the management of all the 
shipping and steamboat enterprises which 
formed the principal business of the house. 
He studied marine architecture, and made 
himself thoroughly competent to take his 
place as leader in the transportation and 
financial interests of the country. He join- 
ed the great company of master-minds that 
are destined to rule the future of America 
by the power of mind and money—such 
men as Carnegie, Morgan, Frick, Hewitt, 
and Marshall Field. He broadened his ideas 
by travel, and he soon equipped himself to 
take his place as a leader of men. 

In 1871 Mr. Griscom became one of the 
founders of the International Navigation 
Company under a charter granted by the 
State of Pennsylvania. His knowledge and 
industry soon brought him to the front rank 
of his fellow-workers, and in 1888 he was 
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elected president of the company. He in- 
creased the power of the corporation, ac- 
quired more vessels and tonnage, and reach- 
ed out for the great transportation which 
was so fast making the Atlantic the great- 
est marine thoroughfare of the world. His 
methods succeeded. By degrees he absorbed 
the Red Star Line, then, in the fall of 1886, 
the old Inman Line, and he started the 
American Line, with five steamers, running 
between Philadelphia and Liverpool. He 
appealed to the public by giving them the 
fastest and best fitted vessels, regardless of 
cost, with the assurance of a high rate of 
speed and perfect safety. He made the 
journey to Europe a luxurious and delight- 
ful holiday instead of a time of distress 
and discomfort., He fulfilled all his prom- 
ises, and he gained the confidence of the 
people. After his purchase of the Inman 
Line he started to build palatial vessels. In 
quick succession he gave the people the 
New York, Paris, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 
When the government wanted vessels for 
the Spanish war, he furnished them, and he 
earned undying gratitude from the nation 
for the great service his ships rendered. 
He commanded success, and of course he 
gained it. 

In the winter of 1892-3, Mr. Griscom suc- 
ceeded in the great object he had been 
working for for years. He gained the neces- 
sary legislation from Congress, and when 
President Harrison flung the Stars and 
Stripes to the breeze from the mainmast of 
the New York the culmination of his ambi- 
tions was achieved, and an American 
merchant marine was an accomplished fact. 
Since that time Mr. Griscom has been col- 
laborating with Mr. Morgan in his efforts to 
combine the European steamship compa- 
nies, and to form one gigantic corporation 
for the Atlantic service. Success has also 
attended his work in this line. As the 
recent combination by which the greater 
part of the freight and passenger lines of 
England are now working together, and 
America virtually controls the traffie be- 
tween England and America, both for freight 
and passenger. 

Every credit is due Mr. Griscom for his 
great and patriotic work, which has added 
to the importance of America as a nation, 
and to the general financial success of the 
whole country. 

But Mr. Griscom has not confined him- 
self to the great work of transatlantic trans- 
portation alone; he has found vent for his 
wonderful energy in many other ways. He 
was one of the prime movers and consultants 
in the great Steel Corporation combination. 
He is a leader in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and in the executive of the great ship and 
engine building works of William Cramp & 
Sons, of Philadelphia. The industries, indus- 
trial and financial, that he is interested in 
are as follows: president of the International 
Navigation Company; trustee of the Atlan- 
tie Mutual Insurance Company; director of 
the Electric Boat Company; the Electric 
Company of America; the Fidelity Trust 
Company; the Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia: the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia: the Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia; the Long Island 
Railroed; the Mercantile Trust Company: 
the National Transit Company: the New 
York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk Railroad; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; the United Gas 
Improvement Company; the United States 
Steel Corporation: the Western Savings 
Fund Society, Philadelphia; and William 
Cramp & Sons. 

Mr. Griseom married Frances Canby, 
daughter of William C. and Rachel M. Bid- 
dle, of Philadelphia, and he has a family 
of five children, two daughters and three 
sons. His eldest son, Clement A. Griscom, 
Jr., is manager of the International Naviga- 
tion Company, and a young man who is 
worthily following in the footsteps of his 
father. Mr. Griscom resides part of the 
time at No. 313 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, and he has a_ beautiful country 
home, “ Dolabrau,” Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
His New York offices are at No. 73 Broad- 
way. Among the clubs and social organi- 
zations that he belongs to are the Union, 
Metropolitan, Lawyers, and New York Yacht 
clubs, of New York; the Union League, 
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Acorn, Philadelphia, Country, Art, Ritten- 
house, Radnor Hunt, and Rabbit, of Phila- 
delphia; the Metropolitan, of Washington; 
the Chicago, of Chicago; and the St. James, 
of London. He was one of the United States 
delegates to the International Maritime 
Conference at Washington in 1899; he is 
an honorary associate member of the Brit- 
ish Society of Naval Architects, first presi- 
dent of the United States Society of Marine 
Engineers and Naval Architects, and an 
officer of the French Legion of Honor. 





Jacob Field 


Jacon Fietp, financier and “room 
trader,” is essentially a self-made man. He 
began life a poor boy, with ambitions and 
great industry, he is to-day, within the 
space of a quarter of a century, a man of 
wealth and power, and one who has the 
respect and confidence of all those who have 
had business transactions with him. Mr. 
Field was born in New York city, March 
12, 1857. His parents were Lazarus and 
Bertha Field, natives of Wettenberg, Stutt- 
gart, Germany. The father was a silver- 
smith, and came to America in 1855. Young 
Field was educated in the common schools, 
and when only twelve years old he began 
his business life as a page in the open 
Board of Brokers. He studied finance and 
banking with the firms of Vermilyea & Co. 
and the Minzensheimers, and he started 
business on his own account when he was 
nineteen, being known as the “ boy broker.” 
His name soon became a familiar one on the 
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Street, and he rapidly increased his fortune. 
In 1898 he purchased a seat on the Stock 
Exchange, being connected with the firms of 
Edward B. Talcott and Bell & Co. In June, 
1899, he retired from active business on the 
Exchange, but he still carries on a large 
business, privately, from his up-town resi- 
dence. He has communications with Boston, 
Chicago, and many large cities, and his ad- 
vice and guidance are still sought for by 
prominent capitalists and financiers. In 
1889 Mr. Field married Miss Selina Wetz- 
ler, of New York, and he has a family of 
four children, three boys and one girl. The 
family reside in the St. Andoche apartment- 
house, No. 855 West End Avenue, and he 
has a beautiful country home at Brielle, 
New Jersey. 











Hon. William Collins Whitney 


Mr. WHITNEY may be truly called a many- 
sided man, and, above all, he is thorough. 
Everything that he has taken hold of dur- 
ing his active and useful career he has 
bettered and improved. As a lawyer, a cab- 
inet minister, a business man, and a society 
leader, he has risen far above his fellow- 


men, and as a husband and father he has 
set an example to all the world. 
William Collins Whitney was born at 


Conway, Massachusetts, July 5, 1841. He 
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is the son of James Scollay and Laurinda 
(Collins) Whitney. His father was a scion 
of an old New England family, whose pio- 
neer, John Whitney, came from Westmin- 
ster, London, England, in 1635, and settled 
at Watertown, Massachusetts. He has given 
to America many distinguished warriors 
and lawyers. Mr. Whitney’s mother was 
a lineal descendant of Governor William 
Bradford, of Plymouth Colony. The young 
man was educated at the Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Massachusetts, and in 1859 
he entered Yale, graduating in 1863. Sub- 
sequently he graduated from the Dane Law 
School of Harvard in 1865. He first prac- 
tised in New York city, and he soon proved 
himself a shrewd and clever practitioner. 
When only thirty-one years old he became 
a political leader, and has always been 
a strong and stanch Democrat. He was ac- 
tive in the Tilden campaign, and in 1875 
entered his first political office as Corpora- 
tion Counsel for the city of New York. He 
prepared the Consolidation Act, which law- 
vers consider to-day the best instrument of 
its kind ever framed in this country, and 
he was also a leader in Tammany, as well 
as a fighter against that organization. In 
1882 he resigned from the corporation coun- 
sel, and interested himself in business, ac- 
quiring franchises for street railways in 
New York city. In 1885 politics once more 
claimed him, and this time he became Sec- 
retary of the Navy in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland. During his term of of- 
fice he devoted his entire energies to improv- 
ing the navy and building ships, laying the 
foundation for the glorious victories over 
Spain, and beginning the construction of 
that great fleet of war-vessels which has 
made the United States a world-power. Mr. 
Whitney, having performed great service 
to the nation, retired from office in 1889, 
and he has since then refused all political 
or diplomatic offices. He returned to active 
business, and proceeded to unite and_ sys- 
tematize the street railroads of New York 
city. He gathered clever and active men 
around him, and by degrees he produced 
the present great system of railroads known 
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as the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany, which unites all the railroads on Man- 
hattan Island and far beyond. His great 
railroad work did not take up all his en- 
ergies, and he was active in many other 
corporations, including the New York Life 
Insurance Company, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, the Consolidated Gas Company, and 
many others. He is also a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Natural History, the Zoo- 
logical Society, and the Botanical Society. 

Mr. Whitney married, in 1869, Flora, 
daughter of the Hon. Henry B. Payne, Unit- 
ed States Senator for Ohio, and he has 
living four children—Pauline, married to 
Almeric Hugh Paget, of England; Harry 


Payne, married to Gertrude Vanderbilt; 
Payne; and Dorothy Payne. Mrs. Whitney 
died in 1893, and Mr. Whitney was a 


widower until 1896, when he married Edith 
S. Randolph, widow of Captain Arthur Ran- 
dolph, of England, and daughter of Dr. 
William May, of Baltimore. She died with- 
in a year. Last February, soon after his 
sixtieth birthday, Mr. Whitney retired from 
active business, although at the present time 
he is director of the Central Crosstown Rail- 
road Company; director of the Clearwater 





and Raquette Lake Railroad; trustee of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York; 
director of the Cuba Company; trustee of 
the Fifth Avenue Trust Company; presi- 
dent and director of the Horse Show Asso- 
ciation of Queens County; director of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Com- 


pany; director of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany; trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; director of the Nassau County 
Bank, Mineola, New York; director of the 
National Bank of Commerce; vice-president 
and director of the National Horse Show 
Association; and director of the Raquette 
Lake Railway Company. During all his 
active political and business life he has al- 
ways found time for horse-racing. He has 
many splendid training-stables, and he has 
won several classic events, in America and 
England, with American-bred colts and 
fillies. In 1901 he won the English Derby 
with Volodyovski, which he leased. He has 
a magnificent mansion, No. 871 Fifth Ave- 
nue, the decorations and appointments of 
which are considered the finest in America; 
a beautiful country home in the Wheatley 
Hills, Westbury, Long Island; and the old 
Garrison Place at Gravesend. He is also 
on record as the largest individual land- 
holder in New York State. 





Daniel Gray Reid 


DANIEL GRAY REID was born in Richmond, 
Indiana, August 1, 1858, and was educated 
in the public schools of his native town. 

He is a descendant of an old Scotch-Irish 
family that settled in Virginia early in the 
seventeenth century. His father, Daniel 
Reid, was United States Land Agent at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, under President Jackson, 
and afterwards postmaster at Richmond. 
He was an old and respected citizen of 
Indiana, a pioneer, and a ruling leader of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

His mother was Ann Gray Reid, who was 
born near Belfast, Ireland. Mr. Reid was 
educated for a financier. His first business 
position was as clerk in the Second National 
tank of Richmond in 1874. He was always 
a hard and conscientious student of finance, 
and he worked his way through all the offices 
in the bank until he became vice-president 


in 1895, and is still connected with the in- 
stitution. In 1892 he became interested in 
the manufacture of tin plate at Elwood, 
Indiana. He succeeded very rapidly in that 
special business, and he and his associates 
organized the American Tin Plate Company, 
which was formed by the amalgamation of 
all the principal tin-plate mills in America. 
Mr. Reid personally managed the affairs of 
the corporation, and for many years was 
president. The offices of the company were 
in Chicago until 1899, when the general of- 
fices of the company were moved to New 
York. 

When the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was organized he became a director and 
member of the executive committee. In 
1901 he was made a director in the Chi- 
cago. Rock Island, and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 
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James J. Hill 


“THE builder of the Northwest ” and “ The 
Colossus of Roads” are the names that 
James J. Hill is best known by. Mr. Hill was 
born in Wellington County, Ontario, Septem- 
ber 16, 1838. His father came from good old 
Irish stock, and was one of the earliest set- 
tlers in Upper Canada, in 1826, being a hard- 
working and successful farmer. On his mo- 
ther’s side Mr. Hill is of Dunbar, Scottish 
descent. The boy attended the Rockwood 
Academy, a Quaker school, for eight years, 
when his father died, and young Hill was 
thrown upon his own resources to make his 
way in the world. At the age of eighteen he 
went to St. Paul, then 2 village on the hem 
of civilization, and became a shipping clerk 
in the Dubuque and St. Paul Packet Company 
—a year later he was transferred to Bron- 
son, Lewis, & White. Then he was a year 

















James J. Hill 


with Temple & Beaupré, four years with 
Borrup & Champlin, agents for the Galena 
Packet Company and the Davidson line of 
steamers. He learned the business of trans- 
portation thoroughly, and he gradually learn- 
ed the needs of the great West. In 1865 he 
took the agency of the Northwest Packet Com- 
pany, and continued in that position until 
1867, when he started tor himself in the gen- 
eral fuel and transportation business. He was 
also agent for the St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road. In 1869 he formed the firm of Hill, 
riggs, & Co., in the transportation and 
fuel trade. He brought the first coal to 
St. Paul ever used, and in 1870 he estab- 
lished The Red River Transportation Com- 
pany, which was his first start on the road 
to fame. He opened communications _be- 
tween St. Paul and Fort Garry, now Winni- 
peg, and in 1871 he consolidated his inter- 
ests with Norman W. Kitson of The Hudson 
Bay Company. 

In 1873 his chance came, and he grasped 
it with great courage. The St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad had defaulted. He inter- 
ested Sir Donald Smith and Lord Mount 
Stephen, and in 1878 he gained control of the 
bonds of the company, and the purchase was 
completed. In 1882 Mr. Hill was vice- 
president of the company, and in 1883 presi- 
dent. He reorganized it under the name 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba 
Railroad. He included the Northern Pacific 
and the Canadian Pacific, and by degrees he 
formed the Great Northern Railway system, 
which includes 6000 miles of road. He be- 
came president of the road in 1890, and it 
now extends from Puget Sound, on the Pa- 
cific coast, to St. Paul; from Duluth, on the 
north, to Yankton, on the south. He owns 
a superb fleet of steamships on the Great 
Lakes, the Northern Steamship Company, 
and he has laid his plans for trading with 
the Orient, with the Nippon-Yuson Kaisha 
Steamship Company. 
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James Gayley 


ANDREW CARNEGIE once said, “ My part- 
ners are a band of devoted friends,” and so 
he has treated them. Third on the list of the 
great millionaire’s dearest friends, and one 
who represents the scientific branch of steel 
manufacture, is James Gayley, who in April, 
1901, was made first vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Gay- 
ley was born in Pittsburg. His early educa- 
tion was acquired at the West Nottingham 
Academy, Cecil County, Maryland, and he 
graduated from Lafayette College with the 
degree of Mining Engineer in 1876. He 
started in business in 1877 as chemist for 
the Crane Iron-Works at Catasauqua, Penn- 
sylvania. Although only twenty-two years 
old, Mr. Gayley proved his efficiency, and for 
three years he did great work in the Crane 
factories. Then he went into the laboratory 
of the Missouri Furnace Company at St. 
Louis, being eventually promoted to be super- 
intendent of the works. From St. Louis 
Mr. Gayley returned East to manage the 
blast-furnaces of the E. & G. Brooke Tron 
Company at Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. There 
he remained until 1885, when he first became 
connected with the Carnegie interests. He 
was placed in charge of the blast-furnaces 
of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. From 
the head of the blast-furnace department he 
was advanced to the management of the en- 
tire Edgar Thomson plant, and from there 
was transferred to the general office, where 
he has since remained, serving as manager 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, until he was 
made the first vice-president of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Gayley, by inaugurating the system 
of bins and the introduction of many lab- 
oratory devices of his own invention has 
reduced the expenses to a minimum, and 
the distribution is almost perfect. He has 
now full charge of the mining and trans- 
portation interests, the shipping and storing 
of iron ore, which is transported from the 

















James Gayley 


Great Lakes and delivered to the many dif- 
ferent plants of the corporation. He con- 
trols 115 immense vessels, and moves over 
30,000,000 tons of raw material a year. His 
many inventions have contributed to the 
advancement of the iron and steel industry, 
and include the first installation of com- 
pound condensing blowing engjnes in con- 
nection with blast-furnaces, a bronze cool- 
ing-plate for blast-furnace walls, and an 
auxiliary casting-stand for Bessemer steel 
plants, which holds the steel ladle while 
the heat is being poured, and relieves the 
crane of that work. 

Mr. Gayley married Miss Julia Gardiner, 
of St. Louis, he has a family of three daugh- 
ters, and he resides at No. 80 West Sixty- 
ninth Street. 
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Joseph E. Schwab 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, in one of his many 
addresses to the public, has said that he did 
not attribute his accumulation of wealth so 
much to his own cleverness as to the faculty 
of employing men who, by their astuteness, 
ability, and industry, had helped him te 
make his millions. One of these men is 
Joseph E. Schwab, brother of Charles M. 
Schwab, and at the present time president 
of the American Steel Foundries. Mr. 
Schwab was born February 23, 1864, at 
Williamsburg, Blair County, Pennsylvania. 
He is the son of John A. and Pauline (Fara- 
burgh) Schwab. Mr. Schwab senior was a 
prosperous Williamsburg woollen manufac- 
turer. The family moved in 1872 to Loretto, 
Pennsylvania, and it was there the Schwab 
boys were educated. by the friars at St. 
Francis College, Loretto. Joseph studied more 

















Joseph E. Schwab 


especially to be a civil engineer, and he grad- 
uated in 1883. Although only nineteen years 
old, he entered the Carnegie Steel Works 
at Pittsburg, and he soon began to turn his 
knowledge to good account. His industry 
and ability caused him to be offered a promi- 
nent position in the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, and in 1887 he went to Homestead, 
where he became superintendent of the de- 
partment for the production of structural 
material. He remained at Homestead for 
ten years, and in 1896 was appointed super- 
intendent of the Upper Union Mills, and six 
months later was made general superinten- 
dent of the Duquesne Steel Works and Blast 
Furnaces. Mr. Schwab was also a director 
of the Carnegie Steel Company and of the 
Pittsburg, Bessemer, and Lake Erie Railroad, 
In April, 1900, he became an_ influential 
member of the great steel combination, being 
assistant to his brother, the president. 

Mr. Sehwab continued his affiliations with 
the United States Steel Corporation until 
August, 1902, when he was made president 
of the American Steel Foundries, formed by 
a merger of the American Steel Casting 
Company, of Thurlow, Pennsylvania; the Al- 
liance at Olin and at Sharon, Pennsylvania ; 
the Reliance Steel Casting Company of Pitts- 
burg; the Franklin Steel Casting Company 
of Franklin, Pennsylvania; the Leighton- 
Howard Steel Company; the American Steel 
Foundry Company, of St. Louis, and the 
Sargent Steel Company, of Chicago. The 
oftices of this great combination are at No. 
74 Broadway, and Mr. Schwab is the young- 
est president ever asked to control such a 
giant corporation. On November 20, 1899, he 
married Esther B. Munhall, of Pittsburg, and 
he has a family of two children—Charles 
M. and Dorothy. He has a beautiful home 
on Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, and a spacious 
suite of rooms at the most modern apart- 
ment-house in New York city, the Ansonia, 
at Seventy-third Street and Broadway. 











Harry Godley Runkle 


Harry Goptey RUNKLE, financier and 
manager of industrial enterprises, was born 
in New Jersey, June 20, 1858. He is the 
son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Richey) 
Runkle, of Asbury, New Jersey, and his 
ancestors were natives of Germany. The 
Runkles can be traced back to A. pb. 1002; 
they were lords of Lahn, a Prussian province 
of Hesse- Nassau. An old baronial castle 
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on the banks of the river Lahn still stands 
as a monument to their ancient power and 
nobility. By marriage they are connected 
with the Princes of Wied. The pioneer an- 
cestor came to America in 1620. He was 
Adam Runkle, who ran away, when sixteen 
years old, from Germany, and landed in 
Philadelphia. He was first heard of at 
Old Amwell, New Jersey, where he married 
a land-holder’s daughter, and subsequently 
settled at  Wertsville, near Annandale. 
Mary tombstones in Annandale cemetery 
testify to the worth and importance of the 
American Runkles, and their history is part 
of the history of New Jersey. Harry God- 
ley Runkle’s boyhood was spent at home, 
and he finished his education at the Charlier 
Institute at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Fifty - ninth Street, New York city. His 
business venture was as a clerk in the 
office of the People’s Gaslight Company, in 
Jersey City. He worked his way up until 
he became treasurer of the People’s Gas- 
light Company, which had removed to Pater- 
son. After a while he removed to Plainfield, 
and became president of the Plainfield Gas 
and Electric Light Company. In_ 1887 
Mr. Runkle formed the firm of Runkle, 
Smith, & Co., contractors, and he constructed 
the water-works system at Havana, Cuba. 
He has also interested himself in many in- 
stitutions for lighting and heating other 
cities, including the Albany and Hudson Rail- 
way and Power Company, of which he is 
secretary, treasurer, and director. He is 
secretary and director of the International 
Telephone and Switch-board Manufacturing 
Company; president, treasurer, and director 
of the Plainfield Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany; president and director of the Platts- 
burg Light, Heat, and Power Company; trea- 
surer and director of the Rochester Land 
Company; and a director of the American 
Indies Company; the American Mail Steam- 
ship Company; the City National Bank, of 
Plainfield; the Connecticut Railway and 
Lighting Company; the Lynchburg Light, 
Heat, and Power Company; the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Company; the Spanish- 
American Light and Power Company; the 
Warren Foundry and Machine Company, 
and the Westchester Lighting Company. 
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Frank Tilford 


FRANK TiLrorD is probably best known to 
the general public as a financial man,—that 
is, as the president of the Bank of New 
Amsterdam, and the vice-president of the 
corporation of Messrs. Park & Tilford. 

The bank was founded in 1889 by Mr. 
Tilford, he being elected vice-president. Mr. 
Tilford was elected president in January, 
1896, and it is interesting to note the re- 
sult of his incumbency between that date and 
three years later, when he resigned the of- 
fice. When he became president the deposits 
were a little over one million dollars, and 
its stock was quoted at 150 per share. At 
the time of his resignation, in 1899, the de- 
posits had increased over seven million dol- 
lars, and the stock had risen to seven hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars per share. The 
Bank of New Amsterdam was bought over 
by a syndicate at an enormous price, and 
the name was changed to the New Amster- 
dam National Bank. 

The Tilford family lineage can be clearly 
traced back for nearly one thousand years, 
from Guilliaume de Taillefer, who succeed- 
ed Wilguinn, the chief of a powerful race 
mentioned in Norman- French genealogical 
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work. The first of the family came to this 
country from Scotland during the reign of 
George the Second, and settled near Albany. 
Mr. Tilford’s great- grandfather served 
throughout the war of the Revolution, and 
his grandfather, James Tilford, was a cap- 
tain in the war of 1812. His father, John 
M. Tilford, came to New York from Albany 
in 1835 and founded, in 1840, with Joseph 
Park, a fellow-clerk in the grocery-store of 
Benjamin Albro, the house of Park & Tilford. 

Frank Tilford is the president of the 
Standard Gas Company, president of the 
New York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Company, President of the Newtown 
and Flushing Gas Company, president of 
the College Point Gas* Company, and a 
trustee of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York,,a director in many other gas and 
electric companies throughout the country, 
and president of many industrial corpora- 
tions. He is also closely associated with 
the tobacco trade in this country, Cuba, and 
Europe. He is a trustee of the Henry Clay 
and Bock Company of England and Havana, 
vice-president of the Universal Tobacco Com- 
pany of New York, and director of the Ha- 
vana Tobacco Company, a member of the 
directorate of the Harry Weissinger Tobac- 
co Company of Louisville, Kentucky, and 
of the Havana Commercial Company. He 
is trustee of the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany, and vice-president of the Lincoln 
Trust Company. 
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John Henry Kerby 


Joun Henry Kirsy, of Texas, has added 
millions to the wealth of the South in the 
last ten years. In Texas he is regarded as 
the State’s greatest benefactor. In New 
York the leaders of trade and finance con- 
sider him one of the greatest forces in the 
industrial and commercial life of the South. 
He was born on a Tyler County (Texas) 
tarm, November 16, 1860. The county was 
then a wilderness, and the war and recon- 
struction in which this baby grew to strong 
and sturdy boyhood as the youngest of seven 
children lacked much of being promising. 
At nineteen he got a year in school. Every 
extra dollar bought a book, and he became 
a country school-teacher. He then got a 
place in the tax-collector’s office, and no 
other money he has ever made has been so 
much appreciated .2s this. 

The influences that surrounded young 
Kirby at home were the best. His father 
and mother, who still make their home on 
a Tyler County farm, were of that sort 
which a son can look up to with pride. The 
Hon. 8S. B. Cooper, then State Senator, but 
now and for several terms representing the 
Beaumont district in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, gave young Kirby 
access to his law library; he read at nights 
and whenever at leisure. Through the aid 
of Mr. Cooper he secured an office in the 
Texas Senate from 1882 to 1884. He mar- 
ried Miss Lelia Stewart, of Woodville, Tex- 
as. in 1883, and became a member of the 
Woodville bar in 1885. Becoming engaged 
in a land case brought Mr. Kirby in touch 
with some Boston capitalists. He in- 
terested Boston investors, and organized in 
1886 the Texas and Louisiana Land and Lum- 
ber Company, of which he assumed the man- 
agement. The purpose of this company was 
to manufacture timber and to purchase and 
sell timber-lands. Then he organized the 
Texas Pine Land Association, of which he 
became general manager, making his head- 
quarters at Houston. Since that time the 
Kirby Lumber Company has become one of 
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the most substantial and successful com- 
mercial organizations in this country. Mr. 
Kirby is to-day the executive head of many 
substantial enterprises. He is president of 
the Planters’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
of Houston; president of the First National 
Bank of Austin; president of the South- 
western Oil Company, with refinery at Hous- 
ton; and president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company of Houston, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000, and an annual capacity of 400,000,- 
000 feet, making the Kirby Lumber Company 
the largest single producer of long-leaf yel- 
low pine in the world. 
































Kountze Brothers 


Kountze Brorners, bankers and _finan- 
ciers, in the Equitable Building, New York, 
was founded in 1870. Owing to the large 
acquaintance and great reputation of the 
brothers in the West, the house soon 
took a prominent position in the financial 
world. In 1855 Augustus Kountze left his 
home in Ohio and established himself in 
Omaha. In 1856 Herman Kountze followed 
his brother, and a year after they estab- 
lished a banking business under the style 
of Kountze Brothers. Soon after Luther 
Kountze joined them, and in 1862 he open- 
ed a branch bank in Denver, his brother 
Charles B. joining him in 1864. In 1863 the 
Kountze Brothers established the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, and the following 
year they consolidated their private bank- 
ing business with the First National. In 
1866 they founded the Colorado National 
Bank of Denver, and merged their private 
banking business into it. Both of these 
financial institutions have become the most 
prominent in the West. In 1868 Luther 
Kountze came to New York and opened a 
bank on Wall Street, and on September 1, 
1870, the house of Kountze Brothers was 
established, and it soon became one of the 
leading firms in New York. The partners 
are Augustus, Luther, Herman, and Charles 
B. The two first manage the New York 
end of the business. Herman is at Omaha, 
and Charles B. at Denver. In 1871 the 
brothers established relations with a 
prominent London bank, and others in Ire- 
land, Seotland, and the continent of Eu- 
rope. The business, therefore, became in- 
ternational, and it is now numbered among 
the prominent drawers of and dealers in 
Foreign Exchange and Cable Transfers. 
They are also correspondents for a large 
number of European banks and_banking- 
houses. The firm is a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and by appointment 
are fiscal agents for the State of Nebraska, 
as well as for a large number of Western 
municipalities, for which they pay bonds 
and coupons. In the last decade the busi- 
ness has increased with marvellous ra- 
pidity. 

The firm for a number of years has been a 
bidder and purchaser of conservative munic- 
ipal bond issues, and is a participator in all 
the important syndicates formed in New 
York, being connected with many strong 
banking institutions, including the Westcott 
Express Company, the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company, the Yale Building 
Company, the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, and the Western National 
Bank. Since 1899 the changes in the per- 
sonnel of the firm have been as follows: 
William B. Hollister, who had been general 
manager for many years, was admitted to 
partnership in 1899; in 1892 the senior 
partner, Augustus Kountze, died, and in 
January, 1894, Augustus F. Kountze, the eld- 
est son of Herman Kountze, was admitted; 
in 1898 Barclay W., son of Luther, was 
taken into the firm, and in 1900 W. de Lan- 
cey, son of Luther, and Herman D., son 
of Herman, were taken into partnership. 
Luther Kountze, father of Barclay W. and 
W. de Lancey, is the present senior partner 
of the firm. He resides in a handsome coun- 
try house at Morristown, New Jersey, and 
his town residence is No. 3 East Fifty-seventh 
Street. 

In the financial world the house of 
Kountze Brothers stands among the leaders 
as first class for reliability and honest deal- 
ing. The brothers are now famous all over 
the world, and as the sons and younger 
branches of the family become partners, it 
is their pride and ambition to keep up the 
great reputation of the firm, and to follow 
in the footsteps of their fathers and uncles. 
After securing a great reputation as a finan- 
cier more than half a century ago in the 
West, Augustus Kountze, the founder of the 
house, came to New York, and at once took 
a place as one of the money kings of the 
East. The brothers have added to his rep- 
utation, and to-day the firm of Kountze 
Brothers is of international importance, and 
is held in high esteem by the business men 
of both hemispheres. 
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Charles A. Towne & Co. 


ALTHOUGH only established on Wall Street 
at the beginning of 1902, the house of 
Charles A. Towne & Co. is already looked 
upon as one of the most conservative 
and one of the soundest financial institu- 
tions on the Street. It was founded on 
February 1, 1902, by Charles Arnette Towne, 
Walter G. Hudson, and Charles E. Heit- 
man. 

There is no man in America better qualified 
to control such a business than Charles Ar- 
nette Towne, whose whole life has been de- 
voted to great financial questions and to 
bimetallism. The special business of the 
house is the buying and selling of municipal 
bonds and investment securities, besides be- 
ing financial adviser to cities and corpora- 
tions who desire the solution of difficult 
financial problems. The head of the house, 
Charles Arnette Towne, is one of the sound- 
est advisers on financial matters in America. 
He was born November 21, 1858, in Oakland 
County, Michigan. His parents are Charles 
Judson and Laura Anne (Fargo) Towne, 
and he is a descendant of an old English 
family, from Bristol, England, whose mem- 
bers can be traced back to William De La 
Towne, of Alerley, Shropshire, A.p. 1274. 
The pioneer American ancestor was William 
Towne, who settled in Salem, Massachusetts, 
about 1630, and who suffered considerably 
through the religious controversies of the 
time and place. Charles Arnette Towne was 
educated at the public schools of Michigan, 
and then at the University of Michigan, 
from whence he graduated as a Doctor of 
Philosophy, in the Literary Department, in 
1881, and he was admitted to the bar in 
1885. 

He practised successfully in Duluth from 
1886 to 1889, and in Chicago from 1889 to 
1890. He then removed to Duluth, and soon 
made a name for himself as an authority 
on financial affairs and as a strong bimetal- 
list. -He never sought an office, but he was 
bound to come to the front, and in 1894 he 
was elected to the Fifty-fourth Congress as 
a Republican. His strong views on bimetal- 
lism caused him to leave the Republican 
party in 1896, and he became an _ Inde- 
pendent, becoming chairman of the Silver 
Republican National Committee from 1897 
to 1900. 

He was very active and most enthusiastic in 
the cause of bimetallism, making many elo- 
quent speeches in the halls of Congress, and 
writing articles of national importance. He 
was a great leader of the cause. In 1900 he 
was nominated for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States by two of the con- 
tending parties, and he was appointed by the 
Governor of Minnesota to the United States 
Senate in December, 1900. Mr. Towne mar- 
ried, April 21, 1887, Maude Trene Wiley. of 
Lansing, Michigan. He has no family. He 
resides at No. 317 West Fighty-seventh 
Street, and is a member of the Minnesota 
Society. The second partner of the firm is 
a life-long friend and admirer of Charles A. 
Towne. Walter G. Hudson was born in 
Indianapolis, December 13, 1866. and was 
educated at the University of Trdiana, gradu- 
ating in 1887. He then travelled through 
the West and South, and began his business 
career as a clerk in the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. He continued 
in that company until 1898, when he re- 
moved to Boston, and with his friend, Charles 
E. Heitman, organized the firm of Walter 
G. Hudson & Co., bankers and_ financiers, 
and he also became interested in large Texas 
properties with Senater Towne. He married 
Miss Quennie Heitman, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Charles FE. Heitman was born in Kentucky 
in 1876. He was educated at the public 
schools, and when a mere boy he joined 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, and 
served gallantly during the Spanish war in 
Troop B. Subsequently he went into business 
with his friend Mr. Hudson, and is to-day 
considered one of the smartest financiers on 
Wall Street. He is not married, and has a 
great future before him. The house of 
Charles A. Towne & Co. is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
and it has a branch establishment at No. 53 
State Street, Boston. 
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Wiley, Mitchell, & Co. 


THE well-known firm of Wiley, Mitchell, 
& Co., bond, security, and investment bro- 
kers, of No. 25 Broad Street, is one of the 
most substantial, enterprising. and conserva- 
tive financial houses on the Street. Its 
members are men of ability, experience, and 
action, and are chiefly interested in Southern 
and Western industries, being principal 
owners of the Seminole Copper Mine of 
Georgia. There are over 60,000 tons of ore, 
averaging $10 a ton, blocked out in the mine, 
with several thousand tons of rich concen- 
trates on the dumps, suflicient to keep the 
new 70-ton smelter running for a year to 
come. The company is organized with a 
capital of $1,000,000. It is a close corpora- 
tion, and there is no stock for sale. The 
personnel of Wiley, Mitchell, & Co. is as 
follows: Captain W. Murdoch Wiley, 
head of the house, is a member of the bank- 
ing firm of Davis & Wiley, of Salisbury, 
North Carolina. He is president of the Semi- 
nole Mining Company, general manager of 
the Union Copper Mining Company of North 
Carolina, editor of the West Indian and 
Commercial Advertiser, founded by Lord 
Brassey. W. E. Mitchell belongs to the 
younger set of Wall Street financiers. He 
is a graduate of the School of Mines at 
Columbia College, a student of civil engi- 
neering at Cornell, and of mining engineer- 
ing at Stanford University in California. 
He is president of the Southern Realty Com- 
pany, and one of the founders of Wiley, 
Mitchell, & Co. 

Hon. A. H. Eller, an extensive cotton- 
grower and capitalist of Winston - Salem, 
and Eugene J. McEnroe, of the real-estate 
firm of Palmer & McEnroe, are vice-presi- 
dents of the Southern Realty Company; 
William A. Blair, vice-president of the 
People’s National Bank of Winston - Salem, 
are the other members of the firm, the lat- 
ter being secretary and treasurer. Henry 
Freis, a member of the National Monetary 
Commission, is a director, and Carl Henrich, 
FE. M., a special partner. 





R. P. Lounsbery & Co. 


ONE of the oldest, most reliable, and con- 
servative banking-houses on Broad Street is 
that of R. P. Lounsbery & Co., in the Mills 
Building. The head of the firm is Richard 
Purdy Lounsbery, who is the founder of the 
house, and whose business career is the real 
history of the firm. Mr. Lounsbery was 
born in Westchester County, at Bedford, 
August 9, 1845, and was educated at the 
private school of the Rev. Robert Bolton and 
Professor Williamson. He was prepared for 
college, but his mind turned to financial 
matters, and he soon gave up his studies 
and started his business career as a clerk 


with Mills, Knickerbocker, & Co. in 1867. 
Then Mr. Lounsbery formed the _ partner- 
ship with William 8S. Fanshawe, and 
that was the beginning of the firm of 
Lounsbery & Co. In 1871 Mr. Lounsbery 
retired and took up some heavy mining 


operations in Utah. He returned in 1877, 
and started again with James B. Haggin at 


18 Wall Street, as dealers in bonds and 
specie. Mr. Haggin retired in 1884, and 


then Mr. Lounsbery: worked alone until he 


again started as Lounsbery & Co. His 
partner this time was H. J. Macdonald. 
Mr. Macdonald was an uncle of Rud- 


yard Kipling, and brother-in-law of the 
late Lord Leighton and Burne-Jones. He 
died in 1891. and Mr. Lounsbery took into 
partnership Walter Deady, and the firm at 
the present time comprises Mr. Lounsbery 
and Mr. Deady, who carry on a profitable 
business. Mr. Lounsbery during his long 
service on the Street, has had experiences, 
and he can tell many good stories about his 
transactions on Black Friday, how he was 
broker for old Commodore Vanderbilt, and 
later with J. Pierpont Morgan. He is presi- 
dent and director of the Last Dollar Mining 
Company, vice-president and director of 
the Deadwood Terra Mining Company, di- 
rector of the Mutual Trust Company of 
Westchester, and of the Westchester Trust 
Company. Mr. Lounsbery married Edith, 
daughter of J. B. Haggin, his late partner. 








Moore & Schley 


Tne great banking and brokerage house 
of Moore & Schley was founded in 1885 by 
John Godfrey Moore and Grant Barney 
Schley, both of them well-known financiers 
on Wall Street. The house from the start 
was highly considered on the Stock Ex- 
change, and it is to-day rated as one of the 
most substantial and highly respected firms 
on the Street. The senior partner was the 
late John Godfrey Moore, who was born at 
Steuben, Washington County, Maine, July 
7, 1847. His father was Captain Henry 
1. Moore, a well-known ship- master of 
Maine. 

John G. was educated at the district 
schools, and at the Cherryfield Academy. His 
studies were concluded at the East Maine 
Conference Seminary of Bucksport. He 
came to New York when eighteen years old, 
and became a clerk in the office of Mayhew 
& Godfrey, lumber-merchants at 117 Wall 
Street. In a year’s time he obtained a 
more important position in the house of 
Bell Brothers. lumber. Here he continued 
until 1868, when he started on his own ac- 
count at 96 Wall Street. He carried out 
many contracts for the War Department in 
conjunction with John O. Evans. He built 
piers and break-waters at Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, and improvements on the Delaware 
River. 

He constructed lines for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and connected 
all the big cities. Later he organized the 
Mutual Union Telegraph Company, and 
was its president for many years. He was 
also a director of the Western Union and 
the Chase National Bank. In 1885 he estab- 


lished the firm of Moore & Schley, and 
when he had made it a substantial house 
on the money market, he died June 23, 
1899. 


Grant Barney Schley, the other founder of 
the house was born at Chapinsville, Ontario 


County, New York, February 25, 1845. He 
was educated at Canandaigua until 1861, 


when he went to Syracuse, and began his 
business life in the Express Office of Wells, 
sutterfield, & Co. For a year and a half 
his salary was $30 a month: then he was 
transferred to Suspension, where he got 
$30 a week. When the American Express 
Company was formed he was placed in the 
money department, and he made rapid 
progress. 

From 1870 to 1874 he was promoted 
until he became the cashier, with full 
control of all the inward and outward 
money. In 1874 Mr. Schley resigned, and 
entered the First National Bank of New 
York as manager of the foreign exchange 
department. Afterwards he became a 
broker, and formed the firm of Groesbeck 
& Schley, which was dissolved in 1885, 
when the house of Moore & Schley was 
founded. 

He married in 1877 Elizabeth, sister of 
George F. Baker, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and he has a 
family of five children. He belongs to the 
Union League, Metropolitan, Riding, Lotos, 
Suburban Riding and Driving, New York 
Athletic, New York Yacht, Atlantic Yacht 
clubs, and the American Fine Art Society. 
He resides at No. 845 Fifth Avenue, and he 
has a country house at Far Hills, New 
Jersey. 

The firm of Moore & Schley has increased 
in influence and importance so much that 
on the death of Mr. Moore, in 1899, it 
was reorganized. At the present time the 
members are Grant B. Schley, Watson B. 
Dickerman, and Henry P. Chilton. The 
most active and energetic partner is Wat- 
son B. Dickerman, of the firm of Dominick 
& Dickerman, and president of the Stock 
Exchange during 1890 and 1891. Mr. Dick- 
erman resides at Mamaroneck, and he is a 
member of the Union League, Metropolitan, 
Union, Century, Lawyers’, Country, Brook- 
Ivn of Brooklyn, and Suburban Riding and 
Driving clubs, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


Henry G. Chilton was born at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia: he was a 
clerk in the office for many years, and 


He belongs to 
York Athletic 


is the manager of the firm. 
the New 
clubs. 


York and New 
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Frank Julian Sprague 


FRANK JULIAN SPRAGUE, electrical en- 
gineer and inventor, born in Milford, Con- 
necticut, July 25, 1857, son of David Cum- 
mings and Frances Julia (King) Sprague. 
Early education in common schools, North 
Adams, Massachusetts. 

In 1874 won competitive appointment to 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, and graduated 
with honors in 1878. Started on cruise 
around the world, joining the Richmond, 
and writing for Boston Herald of General 
Grant’s visit to the East. Built his first 
motor at the torpedo-station, Newport, and 
later was naval representative at Electrical 
Exhibition, London, 1882. Resigned trom 
navy, and after a year as Edison’s assistant 
formed Sprague Electric Railway and Mo- 
tor Company, to develop stationary motors 
and electric traction. 

In 1886 commenced experiments on Man- 
hattan Elevated, and in 1887 took contracts 


for electrically equipping street railways, 
one being at Richmond, Virginia. 

In 1889 the Edison General Company 
absorbed the Sprague Company, and soon 

















Frank Julian Sprague 


after Sprague took up elevator work and 
began a bitter struggle for the supremacy 
of the electric against the hydraulic ele- 
vator, resulting in a combination after the 
electric elevator had been established. Its 
progress in the United States was supple- 
mented in 1897 by the largest contract of its 
kind ever given,—namely, that for forty- 
eight elevators for the Central London Rail- 
way. 

In 1897 Sprague took the contract for 
changing the equipment of the South Side 
Elevated Railway of Chicago into an elec- 
tric railway on a new plan, which he called 
the “ multiple-unit ” system, in which indi- 
vidual cars are wholly or in part electrical- 
ly equipped in such manner that they can 
be made up into train combinations at any 
length, and controlled from any desired num- 
ber of points. 

The “ multiple-unit ” system has now be- 
come the standard, being adopted in Chica- 
go, Brooklyn, New York, Boston, and Lon- 
don, and the control of the Sprague Electric 
Company recently passed into the hands of 
the General Electric, over $1,350,000 being 
paid for patents and patent rights alone. 

Mr. Sprague’s work has been essentially 
constructive. He was a pioneer in the sta- 
tionary-motor business, built the first sue- 
cessful modern trolley railway, developing 
most of the essentials, invented the modern 
method of motor suspension, built the first 
electric - locomotive car and the first large 
electric locomotive in this country, built the 
first high-speed electric elevator and the 
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largest electric - elevator plant in existence, 
equipped the highest office - building in the 
world, and originated and first reduced to 


practice the multiple-unit system. He has 
given much time and thought to the study 
of the rapid-transit and terminal problems 
in New York city, and is an authority on 
the subject. 





Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 


AMONG the important and most flourish- 
ing industries of the State of Colorado is the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, which was 
incorporated at Denver, October 21, 1892. 
The corporation was formed by the merging 
of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company and 
the Colorado Fuel Company, which was 
started in 1887. ‘This organization con- 
trolled the Denver Fuel Company, the Grand 
River Coal and Coke Company, and the Huer- 
fano. Land Association. The combination 
formed one of the most important corpora- 
tions in the West, and the properties merged 
included twenty-eight coal-mines in Colorado 
and Mexico, 3000 coke-ovens, steel and iron 
mills, at Minnequa, Colorado, near Pueblo, 
large mines of iron ore in Wyoming, Mexico, 
and Colorado, and the control of the an- 
thracite coal- fields in western Pennsyl- 
vania. In August, 1896, the company leased 
the coal properties of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad, with a capacity of 
600,000 tons of coal, and in 1899 it still 
further increased its mills and furnaces, until 
to-day the capacity of the steel-works alone 
is 550,000 tons of finished products a year, 


and 45,000,000 tons of coal and coke. The 
-capital stock is now $40,000,000. It em- 


ploys 15,000 people regularly, and it pro- 
vides for ten per cent. of the families of the 
State of Colorado. 

The company manufactures sieel rails, 
track fittings, all sizes of commercial steel 
and bar iron and cast-iron water - pipe. 
With the completion of the mills now under 
construction the corporation will add to its 
manufacture all sizes of wire, plates, tin 
plate, sheets, nails, and structural steel. 
The wire-mills at Minnequa are the largest 
in the world, and it has more than trebled 
in capacity and production during the last 
decade. It produces al] its own raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of steel, all the 
coke, mine-ore, and limestone required, and 
there is nothing west of Chicago equal to it 
for production and importance. In fact for 
scope of territory and power of produc- 
tion it is the only steel company west of the 
Mississippi. The territory is unique, and it 
has no competitors; it ranges from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific, from British Colum- 
bia to Mexico. It wields immense power in 
the most growing section of the United 
States, the demands for its products are 
daily increasing, and it is now branching 
out beyond the Pacific coast to the Orient. 
The officers of this great and wealthy cor- 
poration at the present time are—president, 
J. A. Kebler, of Denver; first vice-president, 
A. C. Cass, of Denver; chairman of the Board 
of Directors, J. C. Osgood; secretary, D. C. 


Beaman; ard treasurer, John L. Jerome. 
The main offices are at Denver, with a 


branch establishment at No. 71 Broadway. 

The deus ex machina and guiding star of 
this giant industry is John C. Osgood, who 
has been at the head of the corporation 
since its inception. Mr. Osgood has been out 
in Denver from his youth, and has studied 
its wants and its products. No man is better 
fitted to control an institution which is 
bound to add to the importance and prestige 
of the great West. Mr. Osgood comes of an 
old English family, whose pioneer, Christo- 
pher Osgood, came to America in 1634 and 
settled in Ipswich, Massachusetts. The fam- 
ily increased in numbers and importance, and 
has given many good and patriotic citizens 
to the country for the last three hundred 
years. John C. Osgood, its present represent- 
ative, is a dual citizen of Denver and New 
York. He is a member of the Manhattan, 
Lawyers’, Players, New York Athletic, and 
Atlantic Yacht clubs of this city, is a patron 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
and he resides at No. 142 Riverside Avenue. 
In Colorado he lives in Denver, where he is a 
leading citizen. 








































































































William Hill Hunt 


WittramM Hitt Hunt, president of the In- 
ternational Bank and Trust Company of 
America, has become prominent in the finan- 
cial world as a leader in the development of 
American activity in international banking. 
Since the Spanish war, two strong interna- 
tional banks have been established in the 
United States. Mr. Hunt organized the first. 
It was called the Mexican Trust Company. 
The Mexican Trust Company had $5,000,000 
sapital. It opened in June, 1901. Sixteen 
months later the success of the experiment 
became manifest in the consolidation of the 
company with the Corporation Trust Com- 
pany. The capital of the combination was 
fixed at $10,000,000, and an extraordinary 
liberal charter was obtained in Delaware, em- 
powering the corporation to transact every 
form of foreign and mercantile business. The 
new bank starts business with agencies al- 
ready established in New York city, Chicago, 
the City of Mexico, and eight other cities 
in Mexico. Branches will be shortly estab- 
lished at Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Valpa- 
raiso, Buenos Ayres, and Managua, Nica- 
ragua. Associated with Mr. Hunt in the 
conduct of the bank, as officers or di- 
rectors, are J. Sloat Fassett, of Elmira, 
New York; ex-Congressman William As- 
tor Chanler, of New York city; Silas B. 
Dutcher, of Brooklyn; W. J. Hilands and Dr. 
John B. Murphy, of Chicago; Julius C. 
Birge, of St. Louis; Dr. L. C. Mitchell, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; William T. Wat- 
son, former Governor of Delaware, and James 

















William Hill Hunt 


L. Wolcott, of Dover, Delaware; the fol- 
lowing New York city men—Charles Francis 
Phillips, J. W. Hinckley, Frank B. Robin- 
son, John H. Maughan, Joseph G. Deane, W. 
L. Sawyer, Frank L. Torres, and Russell 
Whitcomb; R. M. Nelson, of Baltimore; C. 
F. Carrier, of Elmira; F. R. Crocker. of 
Chariton, Towa; and Isaac M. Hutchison 
and J. O. Rice, of Mexico City. Mr. Hunt 
was born in Alabama, May 10, 1864. He 
had a common-school education, and started 
in business as a clerk in a grocery store in 
Selma, Alabama. At twenty-one he had 
organized a savings institution. It was ex- 
ceedingly prosperous, and rapidly developed 
into what it still is, one of the solid finan- 
cial institutions of the South. The first Pan- 
American conference met in Washington city 
in 1889, and that body recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Pan-American bank. Im- 
pressed with the importance of such a 
roject, Mr. Hunt went to Mexico in 1892 to 
Investigate personally the prospects of such 
an institution. Since then he has devoted 
himself steadily to planning such an insti- 
tution, as has now become a reality in the 
International Bank and Trust Company of 
America, 
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John M. Mack 


JOHN M. MACK, promoter and contractor, 
was born in Philadelphia, August 15, 1852. 
He is the son of John and Mary Mack, and 
is a descendant of an old Irish family. He 
was educated at the public schools, and be- 
gan life as a contractor in 1876. His busi- 
ness was a success from the start, and the 
name of Mack soon became a synonym in 
the contracting field for the best work, 
carefully executed within the specified time. 
No detail was too small for him to look 
after and no contract too large for him to 
undertake. The genius of Mr. Mack as an 
organizer was speedily recognized, and he 
rose surely and steadily in the business 
world. He founded and managed the Mack 
Paving Company, the Pennsylvania  As- 

















John M. Mack 


phalt Company, and the Southern Electric 
Light and Power Company. He subsequent- 
ly formed the Mack Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pittsburg, and he reorganized the 


various asphalt companies into the As- 
phalt Company of America. The greatest 
deal Mr. Mack ever engineered is the 


merging of the entire street railway sys- 
tem of Philadelphia into one company, and 
he is now a director and chairman of the 
executive committee of the consolidated 
companies, and a director of the new Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. By reason 
of the growth and immensity of his con- 
tracting business he has become a strong 
factor in the public life of Philadelphia, 
although he has always kept modestly in 
the background. He is a stalwart Republi- 
can, but has never taken an active part in 
politics. Mr. Mack’s advice, however, is 
frequently sought by the leaders, and his in- 
fluence among the prominent citizens is 
very great. He has done much work and is 


well known in Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
Cleveland, and is to-day a wealthy man. 


He resides on South Broad Street in Phila- 
delphia, and he has a handsome country 
residence called “ Oaklands,” near Torres- 
dale, covering an area of over 400 acres, 
which is his favorite home. Mr. Mack is 
a thorough sportsman, and he dearly loves 
a horse. He has a large stable and many 
valuable thoroughbreds and fast horses, be- 
sides Jersey cattle, and his stock farm is 
one of the largest and most valuable in the 
State. His steam- yacht is known on the 
Delaware River all through the summer, 
and he takes frequent yachting cruises down 
South and to Newport during the season. 
Mr. Mack impresses one at first sight as a 
real man of affairs. He has that quiet and 
resolute eye which Emerson says denotes 
the successful man. 
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Edwin Strange Hooley 


Epwin Srrance Hoorry, broker and 
financier, was born in Jersey City, Novem- 
ber 9, 1863. ‘He is the son of Abraham and 
Lucey Hooley. of Macclesfield, England, and 


is descended from an old Saxon family. 
Abraham Hooley was a_ highly respected 


New York merchant on Broadway, and was 
a leader in business circles. Edwin Strange 
was educated at the Hasbrouck Institute, 
and on his father’s death his family re- 
moved to Plainfield, New Jersey, where the 
boy was sent to the High School in that 
town. In 1879, when only sixteen years 
old, he started out to make his fortune, and 
he came to Wali Street, selecting that as the 
arena on which he would fight the battle 
of life. His first venture was as a clerk 
for Pomeroy, Cox, & Smith, and he worked 
hard in that position for three years. At 
the end of that time he was sutfliciently ex- 
perienced to take a higher position, and in 
1882 he became cashier in the firm of Rols- 
ton & Brothers, bankers and brokers, Broad 
Street. After six years of hard and un- 
remitting labor Mr. Hooley was taken into 
the firm as managing partner, and in 1900 
the name of the firm became Rolston & 
Hooley. In July of the same year the firm 
of Rolston & Hooley was succeeded by that 
of Edwin S. Hooley & Co., the partners 
being Edwin S. Hooley, Frank E. Bromley, 
and Norbert Heinsheimer. Mr. Hooley has 
attained suecess beyond his most sanguine 

















Edwin Strange Hooley 


expectations, and he has firmly taken his 
place among the leading financiers of his 
time. Although not yet forty years of age, 
he has assisted in the reorganization of 
more railroads than any man of his age in 
Wall Street. He is aggressive, and has 
the courage of his opinions, and that he 
is a fighter has been proved by the man- 
ner in which he obtained the control of 
the Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad; 
and, again, this year, in connection with 
W. L. Stowe, when he acquired control 
of the Des Moines and Fort Dodge Rail- 
road. Mr. Hooley is president of the Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute Railroad, the Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis Railroad, and the 
Evansville Belt Railroad. He is a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of Plain- 
field, the Plainfield Traction Company of 
New Jersey, the Guardian Trust Company, 
and the Maiden Lane Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Hooley is known 
intimately by all the ruling spirits of Wall 
Street, and he is looked up to as one of the 
smartest business men in America. He re- 
sides at Plainfield, New Jersey, and he is a 
member of a large number of clubs and 
social organizations. 








Alfred Milton Napier 


ALFRED MILTON NAPIER, builder, and presi- 
dent of the Tide-Water Building Company, 
was born in New York city, February 13, 
1870. He is the son of Kobert and Eliza 
(Carlisle) Napier, of New Yerk city. 

Mr. Napier was educated at the public 
schools, and he took a mechanical course 
at the College of the City of New York. His 
first business position was in the office of 
McKim, Meade, & White, tie great archi- 
tects, where he remained for ten years. He 
made a special study of the constructive, 
practical, and artistic branches of his pro- 
fession. He was selected by Colonel John 
Jacob Astor to superintend the erection of 
the Astoria Hotel. After the completion of 
the Astoria, the Tide-Water Building Com- 
pany was formed, Mr. Napier becoming its 
manager. After three years Mr. Napier and 
his colleagues bought out the Astor interests. 

















Alfred Milton Napier 


The Tide-Water Building Company, of 
which Mr. Napier is president, was organized 
in 1897 by a coterie of builders and con- 
tractors, to carry out important building 
operations, They are all practical men, and 
at the top of their profession, They super- 
intend every branch of the work personally, 
and that they have succeeded is assured by 
the long list of buildings completed and now 
in course of construction, which include the 
Vincent Puilding, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Duane Street; the Cellier Publish- 
ing Building, on Little Wesi Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets; the Republican Club on 
Fortieth Street: the pioneer sky - scraper 
in Columbia, South Carolina, for the Co- 
lumbia Real Estate and Trust Company; a 
row of private residences on 130th Street 


and Fifth Avenue; a residence, No. 3 East 
Sixty-ninth Street; a six-story warehouse 
at the corner of Ninth Avenue and Thir- 


teenth Street: the High-School Building at 
Naugatuck, Connecticut; a foundry build- 
ing for the Naugatuck Maileable Tran Works 


at Union City, Connecticut; buildings at 
Richmond Beach Park, Staten Island, for 
Charles M. Schwab: and extensive alter 
ations for the trustees of William Astor 


in various parts of the city. Mr. Napier’s 
associates are S. Fischer Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, who has been in the iron and_ steel 
business in New York city for over four- 
teen years, and was contracting manager of 
the American Bridge Company, now merged 
with the United States Steel Corporation ; 
Joseph P. Ranny, secretary and treasurer ; 
and H. Stevenson, general superintendent. 
They are all young men, but of great expe- 
rience and proved ability. The offices of the 


company are at No, 25 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York city. 
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Security Warehousing Co. 


To meet the conditions of commercial con- 
fidence, with the means for creating assur- 
ances on which credit may be based, is to 
add to the wealth of the world. With this 
idea in mind Alexander Greig, the head of 
the Trust Company of the Republic, found- 


ed the Security Warehousing Company, 
with offices at No. 364 Broadway, New 


York city. The system established by the 
company is as follows: It issues assured 
and negotiable receipts on raw or manu- 
factured products, however stored or situ- 
ated, whether on the owner’s premises or in 
the storehouses, no matter where located. 
Property so held may become at once ap- 
preciable, reserving all advantages of prop- 
erty interests, and possessive rights, and by 
means of such receipts establishing negoti- 
able evidences of values, on which may be 
predicated strictly business arrangements, 
commanding confidence, credit, or cash. To 
realize on assets had, in anticipation en- 
hances the capital of a business. The com- 
pany offers a practical business means to 
a business end; it offers a form of collateral, 
attainable anywhere and at any time, and 
which may be perfected without delay. By 
placing products under the receipts issued 
by the company, which are negotiable and 
transferable by endorsement, a _ business 
finances itself and becomes self-sustaining. 
The receipts so issued are commercial as- 
surances, credited anywhere, under the 
guarantee of the National Surety Company 
of New York, with which company all re- 
ceipts are registered, and guaranteeing, 
through said company, the “ quantity, qual- 
ity, care, and delivery,” of the product so 
represented; thus creating an instrument 
of credit, and which, under the endorsement 
of such surety company, the owner is en- 
titled to pledge, without detriment to his 
commereijal standing. Alexander Greig is a 
genius, and he has made the system fiourish- 
ing, and a benefit to the average merchant, 
by working it in conjunction with the Trust 
Company of the Republic. 





Farquhar J. MacRae 


AMoNnG the leading certified public ac- 
countants in this city may be mentioned 
the firm of Farquhar J. MacRae, of No. 68 
William Street, who .have been established 
for the last ten years, and who have during 
that period built up a large business. 

Mr. MacRae is a Fellow of the Institute 
of Accounts, and was secretary of that or- 
ganization at the time when the question of 
legal recognition of the accounting business 
in New York State was first mooted. He 
was one of the five charter members in the 
New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, and is first vice-president of 
that society, having been elected to that 
office for three successive terms. 

Member of the New York Athletic Club, 
Heights Club, and St. Andrew’s Society. 

Good work, quick service, personal super- 
vision of every detail, reasonable charges 
and fair dealing. 

The firm employs a staff of assistants ex- 
pert in every branch of Industry, Insurance, 
Banking, Stock-broking, Corporation, Com- 
mercial and Legal Accounting, and make a 
specialty of installing modern labor-saving 
office systems and Factory Cost Accounts. 

Among the many leading concerns for 
whom they have done business may be men- 
tioned the following: 


Bank: Hanover National 
Broadway Sav- 
Blair & Co.; 


Corn Exchange 
Bank: Franklin Savings Bank : 
ings Bank: H. B. Hollins & Co.: 
Probst, Wetzler, & Co.:; Lehman _ Brothers: 
Hoadley, Lauterbach, & Johnson: Bowers & 
Sands: I’ryor, Mellis, & Harris: Smith & Mar- 
tin: Edward K. Jones: Stetson, Jennings, & 
Russell; Liverpool, London, and Globe Insur- 
ance Comnany: The Home Insurance Company, 
of New York: Havana Commercial Company : 
Universal Tebacco Company: Woodstock Iron 
Works: National Stamping and Enamelling 
Company: Rogers Locomotive Works; Raritan 
Woollen Mills: J. B. King & Co.: Brokaw 
Brothers: A. J. Cammeyer:; French Plate Glass 
Company: German “‘irror Plate Association ; 
Estate Marcus Dale: Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company: A. B. Farquhar & Co.; N. K. 
Fairbanks Company: Frank Tilford, of Park & 
Tilford: Louis Stern, of Stern Brothers; Miller 
& Maltbie. 
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Charles T. Wills 


For over a quarter of a century one of the 
most active spirits in the transformation 
of New York city has been Mr. Charles T. 
Wills, who, in combination, as builder, with 
the great architects, has effected the change 
in the appearance of the city to such an 
extent that the returning citizen feels un- 
familiar with the new aspect of things, after 
an absence of a few years. Beginning as an 
indentured apprentice to a master builder 
of prominence, he early became an impor- 
tant factor in the craft, and has been leading 
in the improvements of the methods of con- 
ducting large works to such an extent that 
the erection of the great structures around 
us in such remarkably short time no longer 
causes our surprise. 

No portion of Manhattan Island is without 
an example of his skill and energy. Nor is 
it displayed only in the great office buildings, 
but in the large numbers of the costliest 
dwellings, club-houses, churches, and edifices 
of monumental character. Among his nota- 
ble works which attract attention and com- 
mand admiration both for their beauty and 
stability of workmanship, are the American 
Surety, Johnston, Bank of Commerce, Gil- 
lender, Singer, New York Life office and 
printing-house buildings, United Charities, 
Presbyterian, Townsend, Tower, Delmonico, 
and Simpson-Crawford buildings, as well as 
the University Club building, Spence School, 
All Angels Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and First Church of Christ, Scientist. 

The offices of the New Jersey Central 
Railroad and its terminal at Communipaw, 
Appellate Division Court House, as well as 
some of the leading residences of the city, 
such as Andrew Carnegie’s, E, C. Converse’s, 
J. E. Nichols’s, Morris K. Jesup’s, Grant B. 
Schley’s, E. J. Berwind’s, Dr. Herter’s, and 
Dr. Dunham’s. 

At present the large structures under 
construction include the Stock Exchange, 
Hanover Bank, Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
tension to St, Patrick’s Cathedral, Knick- 
erbocker Trust buildings, as well as the mag- 
nificent residences of Captain De Lamar, 





Messrs. Jas. A. Burden, Jr., and John H. 
Hammond, 
Kean, Van Cortlandt, & Co. 


A STEADY-GOING, substantial, and high- 
toned financial firm is that of Kean, Van 
Cortlandt, & Co., of No. 26 Nassau Street. 
The firm was established by Hamilton Fish 
Kean and R. B. Van Cortlandt, The business 
is a general banking business, handling the 
accounts of large corporations, placing se- 
curities, and forming companies. In 1896 G. 
Louis Boissevain was taken into partnership. 
The senior partner, Hamilton Fish Kean, is 
descended from an old English family 
whose pioneer ancestor, Josiah Kein (or 
Kean), came to America in 1665, settling at 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. Mr. Kean is re- 
lated by marriage to many distinguished New 
York families. His father was John Kean of 
New Jersey, and his brother is United States 
Senator for New Jersey at the present time. 
On his mother’s side Mr. Kean is a descen- 
dant of Governor Livingston. Mr. Kean is a 
director of the Calumet Canal and Improve- 
ment Company and of the Federal Trust 
Company. 

Robert B. Van Cortlandt is descended 
from the old Knickerbocker family which 
came to New Amsterdam in 1637. The 
pioneer ancestor, Olof Stevense Van Cort- 
landt, was Burgomaster of the old city in 
1655, and since then the family has given 
two Mayors to New York city. Pierce Van 
Cortlandt was first Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York State with Governor George Clin- 
ton. The Van Cortlandt manor at West- 
chester is one of the oldest historic mansions 
of the country. and was originally granted 
to the family direct from the Indians. Mr. 
Van Cortlandt was born in Yonkers in 
1862, he was educated in Europe, and gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in 1882. He 
learned the financial business in the house 
of J. Kennedy Tod & Co. He is a director 
of the Westchester Trust Company and of 
the Detroit United Railway Company. 

G. Louis Boissevain, the junior partner, 
also comes from an old Dutch family. 











G. A. Fuller & H. St. F. Black 
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New York office. In 1880 he went to Chica- 
go, and went into the contracting business 


time. The greatest of them all is now an 
established fact, and that is the great com- 


Te originator of the iron-frame sky- with C. E. Clark, of Boston, and in 1882 bination known as the United States Realty 
scraper and the sce ote whose genius inspired Mr. Clark left, and the George A. Fuller and Construction Company, which was 
the present real-estate merger was the late Company was organized. Mr. Fuller was formed by the merging of the George A. 


George A. Fuller, who unhappily died be- 

















George A. Fuller 


fore his wonderful ideas had come to fru- 
ition. Mr. Fuller was born at Templetown, 
Massachusetts, in 1851. His education was 
conducted at Worcester, Baldwinsville, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and when only seventeen he 
graduated from Andover College. He was 
first employed in the office of his uncle, J. E. 
Fuller, an architect in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. He then studied his profession 
with Peabody & Stearns, of Boston. At 
twenty-five he was .taken into partnership 
by the firm, and given full charge of the 


the father of the sky-scraper. The first great 
steel building, the Tacoma, at Chicago, was 
erected by him, and the Fuller Building, at 
the junction of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
was the last, and he has left behind him 
more monuments to record his genius and 
his industry than any man in the last cen- 
tury. Although a comparatively young 
man, Mr. Fuller had erected and designed 
magnificent structures of marble and iron 
in every great city in the United States, 
and he was struck down with paralysis in 
the prime of his tife, and at the beginning 
of his great career. Mr. Fuller died at 
Mamaroneck, after five years’ illness, De- 
cember 14, 1900. He left a widow and one 
daughter, and the man who was destined to 
carry out his advanced ideas was 
HARRY ST. FRANCIS BLACK, 

his son-in-law, who was born in Coburg, 
Ontario, Canada, August 25, 1863. His 
father was Captain Thomas Black, pay- 
master of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, Brit- 
ish army. He was educated in the schools 
of his native town, and started his busi- 
ness life in a general store. Then he join- 


ed a surveying party which explored the - 


Northwest and the Pacific coast. In 1882, 
in Chicago, he entered the employ of a 
wholesale woollen house, and for ten years 
was a commercial traveller along the Pa- 
cific coast. Then he went into the banking 
business. He established two financial 
houses in the State of Washington, and sub- 
sequently became a merchant, with stores 
at Menominee, Michigan, and Tekoa, Wash- 
ington, the firm being known as that of 
Black & Bell. His attention was called to 
the big iron-frame buildings, and in 1896 
he joined the George A. Fuller Company. 
After his marriage to Mr. Fuller’s only 
daughter, Allon Mae, he threw all his ener- 
gies into the contracting business, and he 
helped to establish it with his father-in-law. 
He became vice-president of the.company of 
which Mr. Fuller was president, and he has 
lived to carry out the great designs which 
the latter had projected during his life- 


Fuller Company, the Central Realty Bond 
and Trust Company, the New York Realty 
Corporation. The capital of this great con- 
cern is $66,000,000, and Harry St. F. Black 

















Harry: St. F. Black 


is now the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Black lives at the Holland House, 
and he is a member of the Metropolitan, 
Manhattan, Lawyers’, and Larchmont Yacht 
clubs of New York, and the Chicago of Chi- 
cago. He is vice-president and director of 
the Broad-Exchange Company, president and 
director of the George A. Fuller Company, 
and director of the North American Trust 
Company. 
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1 Madison Ave., 60 Cedar St. 
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FULLER BUILDING 


Constructed by Geo. A. Fuller Co- 
D. H. Burnham @ Co., Architects 
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% ON A SKYSCRAPER %& 





The two pictures shown here were taken on the 
days indicated, and they show the amount of work 
accomplished in TWO MONTHS and TWO 
DAY Son one of the buildings we erected recently 
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A New Banking-House 


CorNELIUS P. RosEMoN, who has occupied 
the position of cashier of Blair & Co. since 
the organization of that house in 1890, sev- 
ered his connection with that firm Septem- 
ber 30, 1902, and the following day opened 
offices at No. 33 Wall Street, to conduct a 
general domestic and foreign banking busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Rosemon entered the employ of 
Kountze Brothers in 1871, immediately upon 
graduating from the College of the City of 
New York, at the age of eighteen years. He 
spent fourteen years in the employ of that 
firm in positions of the highest responsibil- 
ity and trust. In 1886 he entered the em- 
ploy of John Munroe & Co., resigning his 
position with that firm to accept the cash- 
lership of the new banking-house of Blair 
& Co. 

He is widely known, not only in New 
York, but throughout the country, as a 
banker of broad experience. Mr. Rosemon 
has associated with him as cashier, F. W. 
Carlisle, formerly assistant to Paymaster of 
the United States navy, and son-in-law of 
Judge John B. Cotton, of Washington, for- 
merly Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States. 

Mr. Rosemon is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, a member of the New York Yacht Club, 
as also of the Brooklyn and Knickerbocker 
Yacht clubs, and owns the steam - yacht 
Telka and sloop Elsie. He is identified with 
the church and charitable interests of Brook- 
lyn, in which borough he has resided since 
1886. His home is at Bensonhurst, overlook- 
ing Gravesend Bay. 

He is a member of the Canoe Club. Mr. 
Rosemon is one of the best-known men on 
Wall Street. His talents for finance and 
his reputation for honesty and_ integrity 
have made him a leader, and one of the 
most popular men in financial circles. As 
a banker, his character for ability is ac- 
knowledged in Washington and all over the 
country. 





Lawson, Arnold, & Co. 


Amonc the Boston firms of bankers and 
brokers with offices on State Street that of 
Lawson, Arnold, & Co. occupies a position 
of prominence. The finely appointed offices 
of this firm occupy the best part of three 
floors of the Worthington Building, at 33 
State Street, corner of Congress Street, and, 
are just across the way from the Boston 
Stock Exchange. The firm of Lawson, 
Arnold, & Co. was established in January, 
1900, but its members had personally been 
identified with the financial interests of 
commercial Boston for many years. The 
firm was organized to carry on a general 
banking and brokerage business, and _ its 
members are Thomas W. Lawson, Allen 
Arnold, and Henry H. Arnold. The house 
has a very large clientele throughout the 
New England States, and the brokerage fea- 
ture of its business is that to which the 
major part of its effort is directed, private 
wires to New York, and all the aids to the 
modern brokerage business being at the dis- 
posal of its customers. The firm occupies 
a prominent position among the members 
of the Boston and New York Stock Ex- 
changes, of which Mr. Allen Arnold is a 
member. 

Mr. Allen Arnold was elected a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange on Sep- 
tember 14, 1899. 

In all public movements in Boston the 
firm of Lawson, Arnold, & Co. takes a 
prominent part, and their opinions’ are 
eagerly sought, and generally followed in 
matters relating to the welfare of their 
city. 

The head of the firm is Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson, who is well known all over the 
country as one of the copper kings, and for 
the lavish way in which he spends his 
money. He is celebrated all over the world 
as an enthusiastic sportsman and yachts- 
man, and he is the owner of the famous 
Lawson pink, which is the admiration of 
all floriculturists. 
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A Record-holding Express Train 


It is not so very long since the great 
Eastern trunk lines were making boast of 
their “twenty-four hour” trains from New 
York to Chicago. Quietly, without any 
boasting, one of the great express companies 
is running a twenty-four hour train from 
New York to Chicago, carrying not a single 
passenger or an ounce of mail—nothing but 
car after car of “express packages,” as that 
class of small freight has come to be known. . 
From the Lackawanna Station in Hoboken 
it begins its swift journey at 9.45 every 
night but Sunday. 

Twenty thousand packages in a night war- 
rant the twenty-four hour train of the 
United States Express—not only warrant it, 
but make it necessary. Each night eighty 
big red wagons take turns backing up at 
the doors of the big oblong warehouse in 
Hoboken, and discharging their freight. 
Fifty porters separate the local from the 
through matter; weighmen seize the latter 
and drop it on the scales; “thirty pounds, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, collect,” calls 
the weighman in a monotonous voice; the 
swift pen of the clerk in the adjoining booth 
fills in the facts on a slip, of which the origi- 
nal goes with the package to Chicago, and 
the carbon copy remains in Hoboken, to be 
sent to the auditor; off the scales the pack- 
age is hurried to a truck, the truck is 
wheeled along the outside platform to the 
car whose sign marks Chicago as its destina- 
tion. Meantime, in the big square office, 
strong-armed clerks ceaselessly drop smaller 
packages on smaller scales, and monotonous- 
ly write the weight on each; they pass to 
the way-bill clerk, and on to a big wooden 
chest marked for their destination, where 
they are packed away to save them from 
the wear and tear of constant handling. At 
9.45 the last stray packages are thrown hur- 
riedly into the car, where the messenger and 
his short-barrelled gun guard the two heavy 
safes and the money shipments. In a minute 
more they begin their run to Chicago. 




































Colonel R. M. Thompson 


Rosert MEANS THOMPSON, chairman of 
the board of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, is of Scotch and Scotch-Irish descent. 
He was born March 2, 1849, at Corsica, Jef- 
ferson County, Pennsylvania. 

His father, Judge John J. Y. Thompson, 
was for many years a lay judge of the Jef- 
ferson County Court, Pennsylvania. Robert 
Means Thompson was educated in the local 
schools of his native place, and at Elder’s 
Ridge Academy, in Indiana County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1864 he received an appointment as 
midshipman, and was ordered to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, for 
instruction, graduating with distinction in 
1868, standing tenth in a class of eighty. 
He was at once detailed to duty in the navy, 
and saw his first duty in West-Indian wa- 
ters. .In 1869 he was commissioned an en- 
sign, and in 1870 a master. In 1871 he 
served on the Wachusett in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in October of that year resigned 
his commission. 

Returning home, he decided to enter the 
legal profession, and, after some study in 
a law office, was admitted to the Pennsylva- 
nia bar in 1872; and was graduated in 1874 
with the degree of LL.B. from the Dana 
School of Harvard University. 

Mr. Thompson began legal work in Boston. 
For a time he was assistant reporter of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and prac- 
tised his profession at the same time. He 
became interested in politics, and in 1876, 
1877, and 1878 was a member of the Boston 
Common Council. His most important busi- 
ness work was done as the manager of the 
Orford Copper Company. 

He is a resident of New Jersey, and held 
the position of colonel and aide-de-camp on 
the staff of the Governor. His summer home 
is in the village of Southampton, Long Isl- 
and. He organized the Naval Academy 
Alumni Association of New York, and has 
been its president since its formation. 

He has been the most potent member of 


the Navy Athletic Association from its 
foundation. The present series of football 
contests between the Naval and Military 


academies was brought about largely by his 
efforts, and the teams are now playing for 
the “ Thompson Cup,” a five-year trophy, pre- 
sented to the two academies by Colonel 
Thompson and his_ brother-in-law, Major 
Theodore K. Gibbs. 

The annual fencing and baseball contests 
between these two national schools are 
wholly due to his efforts. That his labors in 
this field are appreciated is shown by the 
fact that whenever he visits Annapolis, the 
battalion of cadets couple their corps cheer 
with his name. 

He married Miss Sarah Gibbs, a daughter 
of William Channing Gibbs, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson have 
one child, a daughter, Sarah Gibbs Thompson. 
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McCREADY BUILDING 


141-147 Fifth Ave. 
New York 

















General Eugene Griffin 


EUGENE GRIFFIN, soldier, engineer and 
electrician, was born at Ellsworth, Maine, 


October 13, 1855. He is descended from an 
old Welsh family. Mr. Griffin entered the 
Military Academy at West Point in 1871, 
graduating in 1875. He was made second 
lieutenant of the Corps of Engineers in 


1875, serving with the Engineer Battalion 
at Willetts Point, New York, until 1878 


He was assistant engineer on the Geographi- 
cal Survey west of the one-hundredth merid- 
ian, and then he was appointed on General 
Hancock’s staff at Governors Island. He 
was quartermaster of the Engineers at Wil- 
letts Point, and became a first lieutenant 
in 1879. After serving on General Han- 
cock’s staff from 1880 to 1883, he was made 
assistant professor of Civil and Military 
Engineering at West Point, and in 1886 
was promoted captain of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and senior aide to General Hancock. 
He was also chief engineer of the Division 
of the Atlantic and the Department of the 
East, and was subsequently assistant engi- 
neer commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia. Captain Griffin resigned in 1889, and 
took up-the business of electrical engineer- 
ing as general manager of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company of Boston, be- 
coming second vice-president in 1891. He is 
now first vice-president of that corporation ; 
first vice-president of the General Eléctric 
Company; president of the Thomson-Hous- 
ton International Electric Company; di- 
rector of the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, and director of the Cie. Francais 
pour |’Exploitation des Procedes Thomson- 
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No. 38 Wall St., New York 


Reconstructed by N. L. McCready for 


POST & FLAGG, Bankers and Brokers 


Houston, Paris, France, 1893. At the out- 
break of the Spanish war he organized a 
brigade of engineer troops. He was appoint- 
ed Colonel of the First Volunteer Engineer 


Regiment, and he served in Porto Rico in 
1898. The regiment was mustered out in 


1899, and he returned to business as a 
Brigade-General of Volunteers. 

















Henry R. Wilson 


The Lincoln Trust Company 


Ir is apparent that the so-called up-town 
district is becoming a recognized factor in 
the financial world of the metropolis, if one 
is to judge by the establishment of bank- 
ing institutions on upper Broadway. A re- 
cent notable addition is the Lincoln Trust 
Company, with a banking- house, at 208 
Fifth Avenue. It is a beautiful building, 
with entrances on Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, between Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
streets. It is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that ten years ago hardly any of the 
men identified with the company would have 
risked their money in the enterprise. The 
active management of this institution is con- 
fided to Henry R. Wilson, the president, who 
is well known in the financial world. Mr. 
Wilson, although a young man, the youngest 
trust company president in the city, has a 
large experience in corporation and financial 
undertakings. Mr. Wilson’s executive is a 
guarantee that the cor poration will be con- 
ducted in a safe and conservative manner, 
and it is already considered among the im- 
portant financial institutions up town. 
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RESIDENCE OF DR. J. J. LAWRENCE, OF ST. LOUIS 
Northeast Corner of Fifth Avenue and 89th St., New York City 


One of the handsomest residences in New York 





George Clinton Batcheller 


Tne head of the great importing and man- 
ufacturing firm of G. C. Batchellor & Co. is 
now classed among the leading merchants of 
New York city. The first factory was estab- 
lished in 1865, in France, but the French 
government took possession of it during the 

















George Clinton Batcheller 


Franco-Prussian war, and it was removed to 
London. Mr. Batcheller was then a junior 
member of the firm, which was styled Thom- 
son, Langdon, & Co. Later the business was 
brought to America, and the house was 
known as Langdon, Batcheller, & Co. In 
IST8 Mr. Thomson retired, and in 1892, when 
Mr. Langdon retired, the sole owner of the 
business became George Clinton Batcheller, 
and the firm styled G. C. Batecheller & Co. 
The factories are at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Newark, New Jersey, and in London. The 


house now employs 1000 hands in the dif- 
ferent factories, and can turn out 6000 cor- 
sets daily. The chief brands are ‘‘ Thomson’s 
Glove-Fitting Corset,” the “ Bias-Gored Mili- 
tant,” “ Habit Hip,” and “ Grand Duchess.” 
The chief headquarters in this country are 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, with 
smaller branches in Boston and Philadelphia. 
A large army of travelling salesmen are of- 
fering the firm’s goods in every State in the 
Union, and business is done through the 
London office with every foreign country in 
the world. All business is done direct, and 
the firm has no agents. Mr. Batcheller is 
the guiding star of this great business. He 
was born at Grafton, Massachusetts, and 


at the head of one of the most reliable com- 
mercial houses on the two hemispheres. Mr. 
Batcheller is interested in many other large 
corporations. He is president of the Crown 
Perfumery Company of London, Paris, and 
New York; president of the Connecticut 
Steel and Clasp Company, of Bridgeport, 
and he has only recently made a visit to 
England and the Continent in the interest 
of the Automatic Needle oom Company of 
the United States, which is a company form- 
ed for the purpose of weaving silk fabrics 
without shuttles or bobbins. The inventions 
which this company control will practical- 
ly revolutionize the manufacture of silk 


“fabrics, such as dress goods, ribbons, ete. 





George C. Batcheller & Co.’s Factories 


was educated at the Grafton Grammar 
School and the Barrie Academy, Vermont. 
He began his business life when a very young 
man, and he has steadily advanced himself 
by industry and integrity until he is to-day 
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He is a member of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York; he resides 
at No. 237 West Seventy-second Street, and 
he belongs to a number of clubs and social 
organizations. 
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Business Education 


(Continued from page 1705.) 

wants to know is business; and that, if he 
is born to it, he will learn in some fashion 
or other, school or no school. But he will 
learn it to immensely greater and worthier 
advantage, an advantage that will be to his 
self-interest, and will at the same time exalt 
him as a man and a citizen, if his youth- 
ful studies shall have familiarized him with 
the broad principles and the rules of. busi- 
ness, and with the customs and maxims 
of the business world. Theoretical and 
practical economics, in their commercial and 
financial aspects; organization and conduct 
of enterprises. and methods of procedure in 
given cases; accountancy and the establish- 
ment and oversight of great systems of ac- 
counts; transportation; commercial history ; 
commercial geography; commercial ethics ;— 
these and many related subjects, and their 
innumerable details, unknown to the old 
classical or professional or technological 
training, are to be digested into a body of 
learning, and are to form the curriculum of 
the new education. 

In facing the problem of the higher busi- 
ness education our American universities 
will be confronted, as European institutions 


of learning have been confronted, with a , 


thousand and one questions of theory and 
practice, and about as many objections. 
These questions will find their solution, and 
objections will disappear, as our leading 
educators and men of affairs shall come to- 
gether in friendly consultation upon the 
common ground of a disposition to advance 
the public good. 


The Old New York Bank 


THERE was a trifling fire not long ago in 
the time-honored building of the Bank of 
New York, which was a sky-seraper when 
reared to the height of two stories in 1857. 
The Bank of New York has stood at this 
same corner of Wall and William streets 
since 1796. The United States began bor- 
rowing money from it in 1794, when this, 
the first bank on Manhattan Island, had 
been doing business just ten years. A fire 
no more serious in August, 1784, would 
have threatened the second financial insti- 
tution in the United States, the first bank 
of the city of New York. Banks are the 
very foundation-stones of the great city, as 
we know it; so, nothing, after all, is trifling 
which has to do with the corner-stone of 
New York’s financial supremacy. This the 
Bank of New York can justly claim to be. 
It was organized June 9, 1784, in the Wal- 
ton House, in Queen Street—then called St. 
George’s—as it is now Franklin Square. 
Beautiful gardens stretched from the Wal- 
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ton House down to the East River, in whose 
splendid stream richly laden ships from Am- 
sterdam, L’Orient, London, Philadelphia, 
and Lisbon lay at anchor. Custom-house en- 
tries formed the bulk of business, and the 
directors of the bank—Roosevelt, Low, Max- 
well, Randall, Waddington, Constable, 
Franklin, Sands, Verplanck, Edgar, Bowne, 
and Murray—discounted the paper of the 
merchant princes of that day, so that they 
might pay their customs dues. Even then 
there had been a custom- house for sixty 
years. Its officials were distinguished, by- 
the-way, for a fine courtesy, which made the 
transactions of the tariff a pleasure as well 





as a duty. There is not a coin, not a note 
in circulation to-day in Wall Street which 
circulated there when the bank opened for 
business. The cashier had to value each coin 
and each denomination of the paper money 
of the new States and the foreign countries 
with which we did business. But integrity 
was the guiding principle then as now. The 
bank had the confidence of the government, 
to which it extended powerful financial as- 
sistance through a long series of years. 
“Heaven take care of good men and good 
views,” wrote Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, to his friend the cashier of 
the bank. Heaven does still. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of New York 


[ was on the first Tuesday, being the 
I fifth day of April, 1768, that twenty rep- 

resentative merchants of New York met 
at Bolton & Sigell’s Tavern, occupying the 
building still standing on the southeast cor- 
ner of Broad and Pearl streets, to organize 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. Dur- 
ing the first year of its existence the meet- 
ings of the Chamber were held in the place 
of its organization, which was afterwards 
known as Fraunce’s Tavern, where Washing- 
ton bade farewell to his officers on Decem- 
ber 4, 1783. By permission of the Mayor 
and Corporation the Chamber began, in 
1769, to hold its meetings in a room over 
the Merchants’ Exchange—a building con- 
structed on arches across the foot of Broad 
Street, on a line with Water Street. Ten 
years later, when New York was in posses- 
sion of the British troops, the Chamber re- 
sumed its monthly meetings, which had been 
interrupted for four years, in the Merchants’ 
Coffee House, on the southeast corner of 
Wall and Water streets. After the Revolu- 
tion, the Chamber, duly incorporated by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature under the title 
of “The Corporation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York,” con- 
tinued to meet at the Merchants’ Coffee 
House, and there it remained until 1817, 
when another move was made to the Tontine 
Coffee House, on the northeast corner of 
Wall and Water streets. In 1827 there was 
another change of the place of meeting 
to the newly constructed Merchants’ Ex- 
change, which occupied the site of the pres- 
ent Custom House. After the destruction 
of that building by fire in 1835 the Chamber 
found accommodation for its meetings dur- 
ing twenty-three years in the directors’ room 
of the Merchants’ Bank, 42 Wall Street, 
and it was only in 1858 that it again secured 
rooms of its own at 63 William Street. 
Thence, in 1884, it moved to the quarters 
which it has since occupied in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Building, 32 Nassau Street. 
The completion, after 134 years of nomadic 
existence, of the fine building at 65 Liberty 
Street, as a permanent home for the Cham- 
ber, is an event which has this week been 
celebrated in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance. 

The comparatively narrow range within 
which the migrations of the Chamber have 
taken place is an evidence of the historic 
continuity of the business centre of New 
York. The very wide range which the ac- 
tivities of the Chamber have described is 
significant of the profound influence exerted 
on the history of the country by the mer- 
chants of the great emporium of its foreign 
trade. Founded in the eighth year of the 
reign of King George the Third, while New 
York was still a British colony, the history 
of the Chamber covers the long period be- 
tween the first manifestation of the spirit 
of American independence and the develop- 
ment of the United States into one of the 
greatest of commercial and industrial pow- 





ers. It was two years after its organiza- 
tion that John Cruger, the first president 
of the Chamber, presented on its behalf 


to Cadwallader Colden, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-chief of the Prov- 
ince of New York, a petition praying that 
the society might be incorporated as a body 
politic. He declared himself and his asso- 
ciates to be “sensible that numerous inesti- 
mable benefits have accrued to mankind from 
commerce; that they are in proportion to 
their greater or lesser application to it more 
or less opulent and potent in all countries; 
and that the enlargement of trade will vastly 
increase the value of real estates, as well 
as the general opulence of our said col- 
ony.” About the last thing that could have 
occurred to his Majesty George IIT., when 
he expressed his willingness to further, in 
the matter of this charter, “the laudable 
designs of our said loving subjects,” was 
that officers and members of the institu- 
tion then and thus founced should be wel- 
comed by his great-grandson as representa- 
tives of the trade and finance of a vast 


and powerful republic, known as the United 
States of America. 
The founders of the Chamber were, to a 


man, loyal British subjects, and at least 
half of them, believing in the possibility of 
settling the dispute with the mother-country 
without recourse to arms, refused to par- 
ticipate in the Revolution. But among these 
same loyalists of the Chamber were found 
the boldest and most aggressive assailants 
of the colonial policy of Great Britain. It 
was in 1764 that George Grenville, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, assert- 
ed for the first time the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies. The act for the imposi- 
tion of imperial stamp duties in America 
was passed, in spite of the unanimous pro- 
test of the colonies, in 1765. Three weeks 
before the date on which the Stamp Act was 
to take effect—November 1, 1765—there as- 
sembled in New York the First Congress of 
the American Colonies. Though the imme- 
diate call for this convention came from the 

















John Cruger 


First President of the Chamber of Commerce 


Legislature of Massachusetts, the proposal 
to hold a congress originated with a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of the New York 
Assembly, composed of Jchn Cruger and Rob- 
ert L. Livingston. It was John Cruger who 
was the author of the luminous “ Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Grievances of the 
Colonies,” issued by the Congress of 1765, 
and it was he who, as Mayor of New York, 
demanded and received from Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Colden the surrender of the obnoxious 
stamps which had been sent over from Eng- 
land, and were lodged for safekeeping in 
the Governor’s house within the fort. It 
was when Cruger was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Speaker of the 
New York Assembly, in 1769, that he was 
directed by the latter body to signify their 
thanks “to the merchants of this city and 
colony for their patriotic conduct in de- 
clining the importation of goods from Great 
Britain at this juncture,—and until the acts 
of Parliament, which the Assembly had de- 
clared unconstitutional and subversive of the 
rights and liberties of the people of this 
colony should be repealed.” Another of the 
founders of the Chamber and its last colonial 
president, Isaac Low, was the most active 
and resolute of the promoters of both the 
non-importation agreements, and he bitterly 
resented the failure of the Boston merchants 
to observe the second of them, according to 
agreement. Yet both of these men, and in 
this a majority of the early members of the 
Chamber were with them, believed that the 
wrongs of the Colonies could be redressed 
without separation. 

Historically speaking, the first period of 


the existence of the Chamber covers the 
seven years from its origin to 1775. In the 


last year of that period little or no business 
was done, but the first six years were marked 
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by well-sustained activity. The subjects 
treated of ranged from the vexed question 
of the rates at which ihe paper currency of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey should be ac- 
cepted, to methods for the improvement of 
the quality of New York flour; from ques- 
tions of charges on protested bills of ex- 
change to the award of premiums for the 
encouragement of a better supply of fish in 
the New York markets. The Chamber had 
an arbitration committee appointed from 
month to month, for the hearing and ad- 
justment of commercial disputes, which 
seems to have worked to general satisfaction. 
The social element was not lacking at its 
meetings, for, from the beginning till well 
into the present century, the treasurer was 
obliged to provide bread and cheese, beer, 
punch, pipes and tobacco, the expense of 
which was paid by the members present, 
“but not to exceed one shilling apiece.” 
In order to obtain a full attendance, the 
rule was that members not attending the 
monthly meetings were fined two shillings 
each. 

The second period of the existence of the 
Chamber is covered by its sessions from 1779 
to 1783, during the British occupation of 
the city. Isaac Low had been elected presi- 
dent at the last annual meeting of the un- 
divided Chamber, in May, 1775, and in 
June, 1779, “at the request of many mem- 
bers,” he summoned a meeting at which, in 
addition to the president, vice-president, and 
secretary, twenty members appeared. The 
meeting addressed a letter, signed by all 
present, to lLieutenant-Governor Daniel 
Jones, Esq., which begins in this way: “ We 
beg leave to inform your Excellency that the 
subscribers are members of a society known 
by the style and title of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which before the present unnat- 
ural rebellion assembled under certain regu- 
lations,” ete. The Lieutenant-Governor ap- 
proved very highly of the reassembling of 
the Chamber, and at a special meeting, held 
July 12, the Superintendent of the City ask- 
ed the co-operation of the Chamber in some 
efficient scheme for cleansing the city and 
keeping it clean. ‘The Chamber was also 
asked to express its opinion as to the expe- 
diency of regulating the price of butchers’ 
meat, and the markets generally. The 
Chamber replied that though the business 
of street-cleaning did not come within its 
proper sphere, as not appertaining to trade, 
the task was, nevertheless, cheerfully ac- 
cepted. No new plan was recommended for 
cleaning the streets, but simply the due exe- 
cution of that formerly in practice, under 
which, they say, “the city was once as re- 
markable for its cleaniiness as it is now 
for the contrary.” As to regulating the: 
price of butchers’ meat, the Chamber replied 
that experience justified the apprehension 
that the remedy might prove worse than the 
disease, and it contented itself with suggest- 
ing some rules as to the time within which 
the markets should be allowed to keep open. 
Even during this period of accentuated loy- 
alty the independent spirit of the Chamber 
was by no means dead. Occasion was found 
to memorialize Sir Henry Clinton, the Brit- 
ish Commander-in-chief, regarding the bur- 
dens illegally laid on the imports of New 
York, and a spirited remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to Admiral Arbuthnot against the 
lack of protection afforded to the commerce 
of the port by his Majesty’s ships of war. 
On the whole, however, during most of the 
period of the occupation of the city by the 
British, from 1776 to 1783, the Chamber 
seems to have co-operated very zealously 
with the British authorities, both naval and 
military, and tliey, on their part, appear 
to have relied very much upon the influence 
and exertions of the Chamber to render their 
rule of the city easy and acceptable. 

With the return to the city of the mem- 
bers who had left it when the British came 
in, there arose a natural desire to resume 
the meetings: of the Chamber. But first 
it was deemed necessary to petition the 
Legislature for a confirmation of the char- 
ter of the corporation, lest it might be held 
to have been forfeited by reason of the as- 
sumption of its powers by the members who 





















had*acted under the patronage of the Brit- 
ish commanders. ‘The first president of the 
Chamber under its duly confirmed charter 
and enlarged title was John Alsop. The 
choice was no less a tribute to the high 
characte: and standing of Mr. Alsop than 
it was an evidence of the large-minded tol- 
eration which had survived, among the mer- 
chants of New York, the passions engender- 
ed by the war. For while Mr. Alsop had 
been among the foremost in the struggle for 
colonial rights, he had also been the stead- 
fast advocate of a policy of moderation, and, 
in a letter to the Provincial Convention, of 
New York, in 1776, he had emphatically ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the course of the 
Continental Congress in closing the door 
against reconciliation with Great Britain. 
The first regular meeting of the reorganized 
Chamber, now known as “The Corporation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York,” was on May 4, 1784, and with 
it began a period of somewhat fitful ac- 
tivity, terminating in 1806 with a long in- 
terruption of the meetings of the Chamber. 
The discouraging condition in which the 
war had left the commerce and currency of 
the country was felt nowhere more acutely 
than in New York. The usual quack reme- 
dies were proposed to 
relieve the existing dis- 
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cure a quorum. In L806 the meetings ceased 
altogether, and was not resumed till 1817. 
There were hard times in New York dur- 
ing the years preceding the war of 1812, 
and while that commercially disastrous 
struggle was in progress, and it took sev- 
eral years for the purt to recover its lost 
ground. It was on the summons of Cor- 
nelius Ray, the president elected in 1806, 
issued at the request of several members, 
that the Chamber was again organized on 
March 4, 1817. From this time the Chamber 
entered on a career of sustained and benefi- 
cent activity which has continued in steadily 
increasing breadth and vigor to the present 
day. From the date of its reorganization to 
the outbreak of the civil war the Chamber 
had but little to say in regard to the great 


questions which divided the nation. It did, 
however, memoralize Congress in 1819 


against the repeal of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States, albeit there was 
no apprehension of loss to the citizens of 
New York from a reduced value of the stock, 
since very little of it was held by them; nor 
was it moved thereto by private opinion, 
“for they (the members) have had no con- 
trol over, neither do they approve the gen- 
eral administration of the affairs of that in- 



































time, accompanied by a consistent support 
of most, if not all, of the reciprocity treaties 
proposed or negotiated with other countries. 

As early as 1786 the Chamber passed fa- 
vorably upon the proposal of one Christopher 
Collis to connect the Hudson by artificial 
navigation with the Lakes,and when De Witt 
Clinton’s great enterprise took shape, its 
was largely due to the zeal and 
earnestness with which William Bayard, 
who became president of the Chamber in 
1820, entered into its promotion. All 
through its history the Erie Canal has filled 
a large space in the deliberations of the 
Chamber, and all the weight of the influ- 
ence of that body has been thrown on the 
side of the successive schemes for canal im- 
provement. The deepening of the approaches 
of New York Harbor, the regulation of pilot- 
age, the bankrupt law, the usury laws, the 
protection of sailors, quarantine fees, State 
and municipal taxation, and the establish- 
ment of a Court of Commerce, were among 
the subjects which constantly appear in the 
proceedings of the Chamber between 1817 
and 1861. In April, 1854, the Chamber took 
a position in regard to warfare on private 
property on the sea, and privateering, which 
the necessities of eight vears later moved it 


success 





tress, and the State 
Legislature, at its ses- 
sion in 1786, had un- 
der discussion a scheme 
for issuing paper mon- 


ey and = making it 
a legal tender. The 
Chamber promptly 
stamped this project 
as indefensible on any 
principle of morality 


or public utility, and 
it added, among other 
equally vigorous _ re- 
marks, that “it would 
be by law to undermine 
all the principles of 
private credit, private 
faith, and private hon- 
esty.” The Legislature 
liked this language so 
little that it refused to 
print the memorial. 
The commercial _ re- 
lations of the new re- 
public with Great Brit- 
ain became a_ burning 
question while the Con- 
stitution was still in 
process of being framed. 











to modify. At the 
meeting of August, 
1858, the Chamber re- 


corded its sense of the 
world-wide importance 
of the successful lay- 
ing of the first Atlantic 
cable, declaring “ that 
in this successful en- 
terprise commerce has 
given to the man of 
science the practical 
solution of his prob- 
lem. as it will aid 
Christianity’s best de- 
velopment, by making 
peace and concord the 
common interest of all 
nations.” 

The life of the cable 
ended almost as soon 
as it began, and the 
hopes of peace and con- 


cord which it evoked 
were destined to be 
soon blasted. In the 
period of stress and 


strife on which the na- 
tion was about to en- 
ter the Chamber bore 
its part nobly. A week 
after the firing of the 








In May. 1785, there first gun on Fort Sum- 
ne .* appeal “a Fraunce’s Tavern, where the Chamber of Commerce was - b — meeting 
oston bearing on 1e : . oO 1e lamber Was 
necessity of a  com- organized on April 5, 1768 held in the rooms at 
mercial treaty between 63 William Street, 
the two countries, and calling upon the stitution.” In 1820, delegates were appoint- which were crowded as they had _ never 
Chamber for an immediate application to ed, at the suggestion of the Chamber of been before. The venerable Pelatiah Perit, 


the State to vest Congress with such power 
as shall be competent to the great and 
interesting purpose of placing the com- 
merce of the United States upon a footing 
of perfect equality with every other nation. 
On the occasion of the appointment of John 
Jay as minister to England, in 1794, the 
Chamber adopted resolutions, of which the 
following was one: “ Resolved, That if, nev- 
ertheless, this Embassy should fail to pre- 
serve to us the blessings of Peace, yet we 
persuade ourselves it cannot fail to con- 
vince all nations of our justice and modera- 
tion to unite our own sentiments and ef- 
forts, and render an appeal to arms more 
honorable to us and formidable to our ene- 
mies.” The differences between the United 
States and the French Republie engaged the 
attention of the Chamber in 1798, and reso- 
lutions were adopted, “ estimating our rights 
as an independent nation far above any con- 
siderations of inconvenience, which may at- 
tend the means of maintaining and _pre- 
serving them.” 

In the opening years of the nineteenth 
century interest in the work of the Chamber 
seems to have become more and more lan- 
guid, or divisions of epinion in regard to 
the commercial policy of the country, as 
manifested in the non-importation and em- 
bargo acts, became so acute that for months 
in succession it was found impossible to pro- 


Commerce of Philadelphia, to meet in that 
city, with delegates from all the commer- 
cial cities, to take measures to defeat the 
proposed tariff bill. William Bayard, presi- 
dent of the New York Chamber, was chosen 
president of the convention, which adopted 
resolutions setting forth that revenue was 
the legitimate purpose of legislation, and 
that the abolition of drawbacks and_ the 
imposition of cash duties should be resisted 
as alike injurious to commerce, manufac- 
tures. and agriculture. Further, in 1822, 
the Chamber discussed and adopted resolu- 
tions, which were ordered to be sent to Con- 
gress, against the repeal of the laws prohibit- 
ing trade in British vessels from the colo- 
nies, while the colonial system of Great 
Britain was maintained against our navi- 
gation. Still later, in 1829, 2 memorial was 
presented by the Chamber to Congress, dwell- 
ing upon “the calamitous results of the 
tariff of 1828,” and asking for a reduction 
of duties. But these were questions whose 
relation to commerce was more vital than 
their bearing on politics, and though the 
Chamber was never without a strong protec- 
tionist element in its make-up, its general 
bent has always been on the side of facili- 
tating commercial exchanges and promoting 
foreign trade. Its efforts to bring about a 
reciprocity arrangement with Canada began 
in 1852, and have continued to the present 
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who had been president of the Chamber 
since 1853, oceupied the chair, and made 
a brief address, referring to the extraordi- 
nary emergency which had brought the mem- 
bers together, and ending with the significant 
remark, “ There can be no neutrality now— 
we are either for the country or for its 
enemies.” Mr. George Opdyke presented a 
series of resolutions, which were adopted 


with acclamation, declaring, among other 
things: “That this Chamber, forgetful of 


past differences of political opinion among 
its members, will, with unanimity and pa- 
triotic ardor, support the Government in this 
great crisis; and it hereby pledges its best 
efforts to sustain its credit and facilitate 
its financial operations.” Mr. James Galla- 
tin followed with a resolution naming a 
special committee, “ to procure subscriptions 
for the balance of the stock of the United 
States authorized to be issued under the act of 
February 8 last. amounting to about $8,000.- 
000, and communicate with the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the subject.” That the 
members of this committee had their heart 
in the work was shown by the fact that 
before adjournment the entire $8,000,000 
of stock was subscribed, and the Treasury 
Department duly notified. Mr. William E. 
Dodge then offered a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to collect funds 
to be used in aid of the enlisted volunteers 

















































































and their families. The subscription lists 
to this fund were opened while the business 
of the Chamber was in progress, and over 
$40.000 was subscribed. The subscription 
thus opened was continued until it reached 
the sum of about $170,000, and became 
merged in the more enlarged organization 
known as the Union Defence Committee. 

This memorable meeting of April 19, 1861, 
was the first outward manifestation of the 
great uprising of the Northern people in 
support of the national cause. The Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Seward, to whom the reso- 
lutions of the Chamber had been sent, lost 
no time in submitting them to the Presi- 
dent, and transmitted the following as Mr. 
Lincoln’s reply: “ He directs me to assure 
the Chamber of Commerce that he has read 
the resolutions with the highest appreciation 
of the loyalty, patriotism, and liberality 
of that body; and to the end that they may 
find a just place in the history of this, the 
most important crisis, save one, that our 
country has been called to meet, I have de- 
posited the resolutions in the archives of 
the government.” 

All through the long and trying strug- 
gle the Chamber lost no opportunity to de- 
clare its undeviating support of the na- 
tional cause. In September, in view of the 
unexpected magnitude of the contest, the 
Chamber deemed it a duty to renew its 
pledge to the government of earnest sym- 
pathy and support. In the dark days of 
1862, at the meeting of July, its sentiments 
were reaffirmed in regard to the duty of loyal 
citizens of the United States to sustain the 
government in its efforts to suppress “a 
wicked and injurious rebellion.” In Feb- 
ruary, 1863, the Chamber was moved to de- 
clare “ that the spirit of party, which stifles 
love of country, is too manifest at the pres- 
ent time, and through the divisions it creates 
and the animosities it awakens, is to be 
feared and deprecated as the ally of rebel- 
lion, and it should be rebuked, discouraged, 
and banished from our midst.” 

The depredations of the Confederate pri- 
vateers formed the subject of a long series 
of indignant protests against the inaction 
of the British government and of appeals to 
the mercantile sentiment of Great Britain 
to pronounce against “this war on Ameri- 
can commerce, carried on by ships built 
and manned in Great Britain.” For the 
services of the friends of the cause of the 
Union in England, the Chamber had the 
liveliest appreciation. At the meeting of 
March, 1862, there was recorded, amid en- 
thusiastic applause, “its grateful sense of 
the intelligent, eloquent, just, and fearless 
manner in which Mr. John Bright, of Bir- 
mingham, has advocated before the people of 
England and in the British Parliament the 
principles of constitutional liberty and_ in- 
ternational justice tor which the American 
people are contending.” The death of Rich- 
ard Cobden, in 1865, elicited from the Cham- 
ber resolutions of respect for his memory 
in which occurs the statement “* that in him 
the American republic loses one of its ablest 
and truest friends, ever ready to defend it 
against the calumnious assaults of the class 
who hoped to see it overthrown by civil 
war. 

In reply to the resolution of the Chamber, 
Mr. Bright had made it plain that he believed 
the class thus referred to be a minority, 
since he accepted the tribute of the Chamber 
“as a manifestation of friendly feeling to 
the great majority of my countrymen, whose 
true sentiments I believe I have not mis- 
taken. or misrepresented, when I have 
spoken on the side of your government and 
people.” 

This belief was evidently shared by the 
members of the Chamber, or, if it was not 
so, the action of appointing a committee 
to co-operate with citizens towards the re- 
lief of the suffering Lancashire operatives 
were the more magnanimous. The work of 
this International Relief Committee was cer- 
tainly a notable evidence of disinterested 
humanity in the presence of conditions well 
calculated to blunt all charitable impulses. 
To quote the words of Mr. George Wilson, 
the present secretary of the Chamber: ‘ The 
result of this subscription entered into by 
the merchants and others of New York af- 
forded a noble instance of disinterested pub- 
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lic spirit and generosity of feeling, in favor 
of a portion of the inhabitants of a dis- 
tant country. The sum, $125,000, invested 
in provisions and other necessaries for the 
unemployed cotton-spinners of Lancashire, 
forwarded free of all charges for freight or 
transportation, by the American ship George 
Griswold—a name worthy of so good a deed 
—testified to the world that commercial 
munificence was not to be restrained by any 
questions which affected international dif- 
ferences.” 

In the period which divides us from the 
close of the war the varied activities of the 
Chamber have been a reflex of the commer- 
cial necessities of New York, of the atti- 
tude of its leading merchants toward ques- 
tions of local and national importance, and 
of the rapid expansion of the trade and in- 
dustry of the United States. The conserva- 
tion and improvement of the harbor, the de- 
velopment of the dock system, the incidence 
of State and local taxation, the enactment 
of a national bankrupt law, the promotion of 
the policy of reciprocity. the restoration of 
our merchant marine, the cnlargement of 
the Erie Canal, the abolition of the railroad 
differentials against New York, the reform 
of the city government, the provision of a 
rapid - transit system, the protection of 
American interests abroad, the reform of 
the consular system, and the promotion of 
arbitration as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, are among the subjects 
which have most frequently engaged the at- 
tention of the Chamber during the generation 
which fitly closes with its entrance into its 
new and stately home. ; 

The record would not be complete without 
a reference to the charitable side of the work 
of the Chamber. As early as July 17, 1783, 
a committee was appointed to procure sub- 
scriptions in aid of the fugitives from San 
Domingo, who, flying from that island in 
consequence of the disasters and horrors 
of the servile war, had arrived and were 
arriving in the United States; and refer- 
ence has been made to the share borne by 
the Chamber in raising the Lancashire re- 
lief fund eighty years later. All through 
its history the Chamber has never failed to 
make a response, as prompt as it was lib- 
eral, to the ery of human distress. As Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith, formerly president 
of the Chamber, once said: “No matter 
what may be the nationality of a community 
in distress, or what its creed, or what its 
past traditions, this body has always stood 
ready to help, on the common ground that 
we all are human. In matters of commerce 
and industry this association is bound by its 
traditions to promote good laws, to amend 
imperfect ones, and to defeat bad ones. In 
matters of relief we are equally bound by 
our consciences, which, I am glad to say, 
have done much for the fair name of this 
organization, to do all that we are able for 
our fellow-men. For the purpose of reliev- 
ing sufferers by famine. fire, and_ flood 
$2,500,000 has passed through the hands of 
our treasurer within the last half-century.” 
Galveston, Jacksonville, and the West Indies 
have come in since that time to swell the 
total which, reckoning over the last eighty- 
five years, cannot be far short of three mill- 
ions of dollars. 





I dream of a society in which women 
would be the mistresses in their own house- 
hold, and would figure in public affairs 
only through the intermediary of their fa- 
thers and their husbands. I should like 
to sacrifice myself for woman, but not to 
obey her. I repel her domination, but I 
crave her influence.—Jules Simon. 


An intellectual man can see himself as a 
third person; therefore his faults and de- 
lusions interest him equally with his suc- 
cesses. Though he wishes to prosper in af- 
fairs, he wishes more to know the history 
and destiny of man: whilst the clouds of 
egotists drifting about him are only inter- 
ested in a low success.—Emerson. 





Every spirit builds itself a house; and 
beyond its house, a world; and beyond its 
world, a heaven.—EHmerson. 

















Lewis Nixon 


Mr. Nixon was born at. Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1861. After receiving a common 
school and academic education he was ap- 
pointed a cadet midshipman at the United 
States Naval Academy by General Eppa 
Hunton, member of Congress, and graduating 
first in his class at the end of the course. He 
was then sent to the Royal Naval Coliege 
of Greenwich, England, the highest tech- 
nical. school in the world, to take a_post- 
graduate course in shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing, and ordnance. After having been given 
unusual opportunities to study the best 
shipbuilding and ordnance plants of Europe, 
he was transferred to the construction corps 
of the navy in 1884, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. In 1885, after completing the three 
years’ course at Greenwich, he was ordered 
home and to duty at Roach’s shipyard, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. This put him in 
touch with the beginning of our work on 
the new navy. After serving on numerous 
technical boards and commissions, he was or- 
dered by Secretary Whitney as inspector of 
the Baltimore, Yorktown, and Vesuvius at 
Cramp’s shipyard. Later he served at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and in June, 1890, 
was ordered to the Navy Department by Sec- 
retary Tracy, and entrusted with the design 
of the battle-ships Oregon, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts, accomplishing this great 
work in ninety days. In November, 1890, 
he resigned from the navy, and accepted the 
position of superintending constructor with 
the great Cramp Shipbuilding Company, of 
Philadelphia, where he remained while they 
built the Indiana, Massachusetts, and Brook- 
lyn for the United States navy, the St. Louis 
and St. Paul for the American Line, and 
numerous other vessels. In 1894 he re- 
signed this position, and went to New York, 
acquiring the Crescent shipyard at Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Here he built one hun- 
dred vessels. In 1902 he organized the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, ac- 
quiring the Union Iron Works, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company, Bath Iron Works, Hyde Windlass 
Company, Samuel 8. Moore & Sons Com- 
pany, and Crescent Shipyard Company. He 
is president of this company. He is also 
president of the United States Long-Dis- 
tance Automobile Company. and a director 
in the International Smokeless Powder and 
Dynamite Company. He was elected leader 
of Tammany Hall in the fall of 1901, resign- 
ing that position in about four months. 
Under Mayor Van Wyck he was president 
of the New East River Bridge Commission, 
and by appointment of Governor Odell is the 
Democratic member of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition Commission from New York. He is 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee, 
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John A. Hobson | 


Mr. Joun A. Hopson, the English sociolo- | 
gist, who is now making a six months’ lec- 
turing tour in this country, and is due to 
arrive in New York on November 21 to lec- 
ture at the Cooper Institute, the League | 
for Political Education, and elsewhere, was | 
described in a recent article in the Fort- 
nightly Review as “the most subtle, clear- 
sighted, and penetrating of living econo- 
mists, either here (England) or abroad.” 

He belongs to the Carlyle-Ruskin school 
of political economy, which has done much 











Apbvicre tro MorHEks.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all : =m cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[ Adz. ] 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
ay Fe Ss sed York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER } 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of the 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of BORDEN’S | 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK in his_ coffee, tea, or 
chocolate. Established in 1857. it has stood first for forty- 
five years.—[ Adv. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
will sell, account meeting of American Federation of Labor, | 
reduced rate round-trip tickets to New Orleans, good going | 
aa 10th to 12th, returning until November 24th.— 
v. 
Vicor of mind and strength of body are attendant u 

the use of ABBoTrT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. he 
great rejuvenator. At druggists and grocers.—[Adv.] 





WHEN you go out fishing, a few bottles of Cook’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE will relieve the mo- 
notony.—[Adv.] 





Us—e BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


REFINED SURROUNDINGS. | 
Or the innumerable winter resorts at which congregates 
the multitudes interested in social and_out-door_ pleasures, 
none is more prominent or popular than Lakewood. It is the 
rendezvous of the refined, an abode of persons who delight in 
good 4 and exquisite environs. | 
It is in ‘in Jersey’s famous pine belt, the — givin 
properties of which are renowned the world over. Lak hewond 
is only 59 miles from New York, and reached in nearly the | 
same number of minutes via the New Jersey Central. Lake- 
wood’s hotels are the standard by which other winter resort 
houses are governed, and it is needless therefore to say that 
they are perfection. The schools at Lakewood rank high, and | 
for a winter’s home there is no place better adapted. Booklet 
of Lakewood upon application to C. M. Burt, General Passen- 
Ber 5 ie New Jersey Central, New York City, Dept. Ad.— 
v. 
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Pears’ 


We perspire a pint a day 


without knowing it; ought to; 
if not, there’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 


sallow or breaks out in pimples. 





The trouble goes deeper, but | 
this is trouble enough. | 


If you use Pears’ Soap, no| 
matter how often, the skin is 
clear and soft and open and 


clear. 


Sold | all over the world. 
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THROUGH AND THROUGH A_LIFE-SAVER 















Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap 
but a sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant 
soap which purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qual- 
ities, and can be used like any other soap 
throughout the household, thereby en- | 
suring a clean and healthy home. | 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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What Chas. Mahony, of the Hoffman House, says about 
oe e Angostura Bark Bitters. 
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TO CALIFORNIA Si8,7 9121 
A beautiful book of 298 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing 
the delights of a trip to winterless California over the 
SANTA FE on the luxurious California cae aeetes 
sists ae Sa. Ley and Arizona. is 
pamp! about Grand Canyon ~~ Arizona mailed irs 
Address Gen. Pass, A. T. & 8. F. R’y, Chicago. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter Excursion 
Route Book. 


In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has just issued an attractive and comprehensive book 
descriptive of the leading Winter resorts of the East 
und South, and giving the rates and various routes 
and combinations of routes of travel. Like all the 
publications of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
this ‘* Winter Excursion Book” is « model of typo- 
graphical and clerical work. It is bound in a hand- 
some and artistic cover in colors, and contains much 
valuable information for Winter tourists and travelers 
in general. It can be had free of charge at the prinei- 
pal ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, or will be sent postpaid upon application to 
Geo, W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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| CHARTREUSE | 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


AND A FITTING FINALE TO 
THE BEST OF DINNERS. IT 
DELIGHTS AND ENRICHES 





Al first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
liitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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underwear 
and 
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household 
purposes: 
For sale by all lead- 
ing jobbers and re- 
tailers. 

Samplesof this mus- 


lin mailed free on 
application. 





TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Ayents for this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth St., New York 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


FOR MEN 








CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








“Tf I live five years, then—” Everybody 
has these visions and is the better for them, 
tho’ never realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL .TLIFE, 


921-3-8 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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to reanimate the dry bones of what used to 
be called, rightly enough, the “ dismal sci- 
ence,” and has infused into it the poetry 


and vivid interest that belong to human 
life as-a whole; for it denies the broad 


title of political economy to the narrow 
branch of the science hitherto prevailing 
which has concerned itself solely with that 
mythical creature, “the economic man,”— 
with man as a buying-and-selling machine 
merely. - Mercantile economy, these writers 
insist, is a more appropriate title for that 
department; but the broader science must 
take into account all the possible motives 
and influences that govern man’s life and 

















John A. Hobson 


work, as these are many and various, and 
as there are other kinds of wealth he craves 
besides material wealth. A recent book of 
Mr. Hobson’s, The Social Problem, is per- 
haps the one that best explains the distine- 
tions between the new political economy and 
the old. 

Mr. Hobson’s disciples maintain that he 
has materially advanced the science by ex- 
pounding what has been called after him, 
“ Hobson’s Law c., the law of the de- 
pendence of the production of wealth upon 
its consumption, instead of the other way 
the earlier economists had _ it. 
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A Xmas Present 


The numbers 3-4-5 
Cartridge and Plate 


KODAKS 


and the number 3 FePsKa 
are now kept in stock fitted 
with the celebrated .. .’. 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


LENSES 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 68 also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series 1¢ Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 
Full particulars and prices free on 
application to all Kodak dealers. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

_As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE 


to any one sending me 10¢., to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing sutii- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
Pampheet sent free. 
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Put it down in ‘black and 
white’’ that if you want to 
shave with the greatest 
comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all 
Druggists : 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
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in great variety of 
design and in wide 


range of price. 
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C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


3 and 5 WEST NINETEENTH STREET 
Corner of Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Greater New York. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 





Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 17309 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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Protected by Decision of 
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write us. New Booklet Free. 
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This law explains, among other things, why 
(to quote the writer in the Fortnightly) 
“the more labor got, as in America, the 
more all other classes got as well; the less 
it got, as in Turkish Pashadom, the less, 
instead of more, did the other classes re- 
ceive”; this, in contradiction to the opin- 
ion of the older school who believed that 
the less labor got, the more there was left 
for the other classes. 

Mr. Hobson, being so unorthodox and ad- 
vanced in his theories, is still looked upon 
with distrust and suspicion by the academic 
economists of Britain, although, also, his ex- 
perience has been that of other prophets, 
with little honor in their own country; that 
the ideas he stands for have met with ac- 
ceptance and furtherance among economists 


in America and on the continent of Europe, - 


and he has more than once been cordially 
invited to settle in this country. Mr. Hob- 
son, however, who is an Oxford University 
man, finds a fair enough field at home for 
promulgating his doctrines as a university 
extension lecturer, as a constant contributor 


_ to the leading reviews, and as the author 


of numerous books. On his present tour he 
has been invited to lecture at most of the 
universities, from Harvard and Yale, to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

He was sent to South Africa by the 
Manchester Guardian, just before the war 
broke out, to investigate the causes of the 
discontent there, and as he has ever since 
been ardently “ pro-Boer,” his unpopular 
views have brought him into disfavor with 
not a few of-his own countrymen. Mr. Hob- 
son, always independent and uncompromis- 
ing, has given reasons for the faith that is in 
him in his books, The War in South Africa 
and The Psychology of Jingoism; also in 
his just published /mperialism: A Study. 

Among his other works are The Physiology 
of Industry (written in conjunction with 
A. F. Mummery, a keen business man, also 
noted as an Alpine climber) ; Problems of 
Poverty; The Evolution of Modern Capital- 
ism; The Problem of the Unemployed; John 
Ruskin, Social Reformer, and The Economics 
of Distribution. 

Mr. Hobson is tall, spare, and of delicate 
health, one of those ardent spirits enthu- 
siastic for work even beyond his strength, 
as if the sword were wearing out the scab- 
bard. Like many other intelligent English- 
men, he has married an American woman, a 
Miss Florence Edgar, of New York, and lives 
“the simpler life” in his pleasant country 
home, near enough to London to command 
the society of a clever and interesting cir- 
cle of friends. 
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Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
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Bread Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 
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ThevWorlds Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad sw 


[rR VALLED ‘zing tonic afd stomach 
corrective. In Punch, Lemonade, Water Ices, 
Soda Water, Grape Fruit, Sherry, and all Fancy Drinks. 
Pure or in Sweetened Water as an Appetizer and Tonic. 
The Public is warned against cheap and harmful 
Domestic Substitutes and Imitations. The Genuine is 
manufactured only by 


Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS, Trinidad, B. W. I. 
J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, New York 





“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; absolutely pure. 
Best and safest for all uses. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, . - Louisville, Ky. 
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Collections 


AND so another collector has presented his 
precious gathering of “ valuable stones” to 
a museum. Quite right!—that is the proper 
place for them—and I dare say he is en- 
chanted to be rid of them too. 

We are all collectors at one time or an- 
other in our lives. Don’t you remember 
your own stamp-album, and the cases full 
of butterflies (which were always getting 
in the way)? Or did your tastes bend tow- 
ards birds’ eggs and coins? It is of no par- 
ticular consequence, however; one day you 
grew sick of them all. You hated the sight 
of a bird’s egg, and were ready to smash 
the cases of carefully assorted moths. Of 
course you resisted the temptation to -de- 
stroy, and nobly presented the collection to 
Tommy Jones, patting yourself on the back 
for your own generosity. Or perhaps you 
were worldly-minded enough, even in those 
early days, to make a swap with him, re- 
ceiving in exchange for your stamps (which 
you loathed) Tommy’s coveted tin soldiers, 
or something equally necessary, just then, to 
your own perfect happiness. 

The plain truth is that collections are 
bores. It makes very little difference what 
is collected (and what will people not col- 
lect!), sooner or later the owner finds his 
treasures an obsession. They overfill his 
house, and, if they are of commercial value, 
keep him worried lest they be damaged by 
careless servants or any other enemy to “ ob- 
jects of bigotry and virtue.” Then, too, 
come heart-burnings and jealousies. Have 
you a genuine Raphael? Well, Tommy 
Jones buys one a little more genuine, and 
pays a longer price for it; whereupon you 
run Tommy’s picture down, and waste time 
and breath in trying to convince your com- 
mon friends (who don’t care a rap for 
Raphaels, their hobbies being china, bronze, 
or door-knobs) that your picture is really 
better than Jones’s. 

I remember being shown, some years ago, 
a most beautiful pair of ormolu andirons. 
so beautiful in form and workmanship that 
T was fain to get down on my knees and ex- 
amine them. At first their owner seemed 
pleased with my enthusiastic admiration; 
but only for a moment. His face darkened, 
all the pleasure fading out of it, as he re- 
marked, bitterly, “Oh yes, these are all 
very well; but you ought to see « pair that 
Rothschild has!” 

The Japanese, who are an older, ana . 
fore, in some ways, a wiser people than 
carefully conceal their collections from e en 
themselves. One piece at a time is brought 
out into the light. The exquisite vase, or 
painting, or whatever it may be, is placed 
exactly where its beauties may be seen to 
best advantage, and there it is left until the 
eyes have become dull to its perfections: 
then it is removed, and something else is 
brought from the godown to take its place. 
Thus there is never any confusion or dis- 
traction—the certain results of a mass of 
objects. no matter how beautiful, being 
shown all jumbled together. “ Toujours 
perdrix,” partridge every day and all day 
long, pall upon the palate. Mere human eyes 
cannot see things in great quantities with 
any appreciation of their worth. Witness 
the weariness which ensues from wandering 
through the endless galleries of sculpture 
and paintings in foreign lands. Nine per- 
sons out of ten turn away from the Louvre 
or the Pitti with relief, while registering a 
mental vow “never to do it again.” If any- 
thing could cure a miser, obliging him to 
live in a room full of coined gold would do 
it. 

Now just think of the horror with which 
a private collector finds himself obliged to 
explain, over and over again, to his visitors 
this or that morsel of porcelain, telling the 
same old — fables (not to use a_ stronger 
term) about its production, history, and ac- 
quisition. Think of the sickening suspicion 
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which arises in his soul when some “ ex- 
pert ” who, by chance, really knows about 
armor or jade or whatever it may be, casts 
the faintest doubt on the age or authenticity 
of a cherished object! Of course he is swin- 
dled lots of times, and at last gets disgust- 
ed with the whole thing, just as he grew 
tired of stamps and birds’ eggs, and is ready 
to sell or swap (but it is more difficult 
now) or, finally, to “donate” his bother- 
some toys to a museum, receiving in ex- 
change (besides the gratifying sense of hav- 
ing made “a princely gift”) the praise of 
all the press and everybody who reads the 
papers. 

Little by little, all the large collections 
will gravitate towards public institutions. 
American citizens are not, and, I fancy, 
never will, be “ outfitted” in such a man- 
ner as to be able to keep them at home; for 
collections have a tendency to make any 
house uninhabitable and drive the inmates 
to the woods. One must either build a place 
in which to put the things, like Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, or turn them over to museums already 
in existence. 

It is well that our rich compatriots should 
have a taste for collecting, and for outdo- 
ing each other in the matter, too; for the 
public will eventually benefit by their ex- 
travagant emulation. 

The hoarding of only one thing seems never 
to become burdensome. From numismatist to 
amateur of stocks and bonds is but a step. 
I have heard a very old gentleman declare 
that “cutting off coupons is a pleasure 
which never failed ”—and he has outlived 
very many others. 

It is said that Mr. Carnegie finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to divest himself of even 
the income resulting from his valuable spe- 
cimens of the above-mentioned engravings. 
Perhaps (since he has announced that to die 
rich is to be disgraced) he contemplates 
turning the entire lot over in a lump to— 
what? Of one thing he may feel reasonably 
certain, at any rate; the collection will not 
be refused, no matter how hard he chooses 
to make the conditions of acceptance! 








The Spinster’s Lament 


WHERE are now the gay lads gone 
Who my partners were of yore? 
At the dance I sit alone 
Once the lightest on the floor. 


Chits IT dandled on my knee 
Fling me many a scornful glance, 
Wonder withered girls like me 
Show their faces at the dance. 


Where are all the gay lads gone 
Who my, partners were of old? 

Many a one lies under stone, 
Under stone, the night is cold. 


Saucy girls they pass me by, 

Toss their topknots and their curls, 
Twenty lovers once had I, 

So take warning by me, girls! 


Willie lies in Cloonagad, 
Jack sleeps sound in Kilnaree; 
Patrick was a coaxing lad; 
Patrick’s quiet under sea. 


Joe and Jim and Valentine 
All are gone the selfsame path, 
Play the music, pour the wine, 
But the fiddler’s name is Death. 


Where are now the loves I lost— 
Tim and Jerry, Bob and Dick? 
At the dance I sit, a ghost, 
Count the dead and not the quick. 


Count the dancers who are gone, 
Brown and black and golden head, 
At the dance I sit alone, 
Tell my rosary of the dead. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Making Money 


is easier than saving it. 


The Prudential | 


through its Endowment 
Policy has made saving 
possible for millions of 
thrifty men and women. 


Write for information of Endowment Policies. Dept. T. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, 

Rheumatism and all Diseases Dependent upon a 
Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the Volumin- 
ous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 


Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical Collegeof Philadelphia. See Medical 
Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of 


Pregnancy and three cases of : was syste- 
Puerperal Convuisions in which BUFFALO LITHIA WATER matically 
used with gratifying results, and by women 


adds: ‘The habitual use of 3 who are 
enceinte is a commendable precaution against the occurrence of Puerperal Con- 


vulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M.D., Health Commissioner, New York City 
and Sale, President Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, 


Corporation Council, New York City with 
Etc., writes: “TI have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER great 
benefit in Bright’s Disease. 

Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the. 
other diseases mentioned, mailed to any address. For sale by grocers and drug- 
gists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
1727 
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WHAT IS DEVELOPED 


The most perfect development of 
the nutrient elements of Rye 
Whiskey is conceded by leading 
chemists to be found in 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


and by their chemi- 
cal analysis it is 
recommended for 
general use as the 


Most Perfect 
RuuriMoRE RYE Whiskey Made 


WM. LANAHAN @ SON. , 

BALTIMORE. For the physical 
: needs of women it 
A SLIGHT MISCALCULATION is a pure tonic. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


CALIFORNIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00a.m .and 11.30p.m. 
The best of everything. 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath), Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS, 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
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WHAT THE WHITE HAS DEMONSTRATED 


The fitness of an automobile for general use must be proved by actual results 
not by theoretical statements. These are the facts about the WHITE 


STEAM CARRIAGE: 

WHITE RELIABILITY Has made a clean record in endurance contest 
whenever entered. Out of a field of 70 starters in England’s recent endurance 
run, only two earned the highest possible score. Of these one was a WHITE 


taken from regular stock. 
WHITE SPEED~—Has repeatedly established new Ageres for world’s records, 


making five miles in 6: 431-5, and ten miles in 14:59% 
WHITE ECONOMY —In a run of 100 miles without stop the WHITE 


used only 534 gallons of fuel and 6 gallons of water. 


Write for full particulars —— Prof. Thurston's be on our steam mo 
generator, and the officia reports of itmportant endurance contests. Chateau Frontenac 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. (Automobile Department), Cleveland, Ohio = 
22 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 609 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
509 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 12W oodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. J UEBEG 
300 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 300 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, Quebec isan ideal winter resort’ particularly forthose 
te predisposed to Pulmonary C omplaints. The bracing 
air is the elixer of life which thousands have vainly 
—a Florida’s milder climate. No grander views 
re to be found in ane world than those from the 
CHATSAD FRONTENAGO, and in winter, if it be 
possible. the dicnes ng surpasses that of summer. 
Skiing, the grandest of sports, Sane, Hockey, 
etc., abound to the heart’s content. 









































Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, . ~ - - 
Send 10c. for _ eae BL n PISO’ > CURE FOR 


Hunting re Canoes. . he 
} 80-page catalog, giving the truth in ocean comers os : aS 

detail about the best boats built. aes, = ara? SF Bost Cough Ieee, hes G FAILS. en 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO : Ye) ntime. Sold by druggists. 


Box 17, Racine, Wis. | ie CON SUMPTION 




















